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Stalin’s Peace Offer - An American Worker Visits 
Russia ° The Arctic Grows Friendlier ° Articles by 
Frederick L. Schuman, Wm. Mandel, Ralph Parker 


Dear Reader: 


Keep open the door to peace! 





We have never hesitated to come to you because we know of your warm interest in the magazine 
and your concern for better American-Soviet relations, the cause which it serves. 


If recently we have made calls on you a little more frequently than in the past, it is because tensions 
ave increased and our tasks have become heavier. Washington, today, has slammed the door on 
Moscow's latest peace effort. Our work—to try to help open that door—is more urgent than ever. 


But we need your help. We must renew our appeal and we hope that especially those of you who 
have not yet contributed will find it possible to respond. 


Your contributions have helped toward solving our immediate crisis. But a new crisis looms, and we 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 am enclosing $.WW 


Russia Today continue its work: 


Name . 
Address 
City _.. 


Zone... State. 


as my contribution to help Soviet 


need the help of every friend we have to 
get through this difficult period. 


For the sake of the magazine you have 
helped so generously in the past, and in 
order that we may continue our work for 
better American-Soviet relations and 
peace, please make whatever contribution 
you can afford, now. 
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Those books you've wanted— 


Here’s a way to get them and thereby help your 
magazine, help your neighbor and friend who 
need this magazine, and help the cause of peace. 
Every friend and neighbor will agree that Ameri- 
can-Soviet understanding is essential to the peace 
and security of the world. And they'll agree that 
authentic, timely and authoritative information 
is essential for such understanding. 


Then get them to try out an 8-month subscrip- 
tion for only $1 (or a 16-month sub for $2). For 





Those Books You've Wanted—Department 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter my name in Those Books You've Wanted De- 


each 8-month subscription that comes in through 
your efforts, you will be credited with 50 cents 
toward the purchase of ANY book you name, 
whether or not it has been listed in Soviet Russia 
Today. ' 


Every book subscription received through you 
builds up your book credit. When five subs come 
in you can write in for any $2.50 book: when 


six subs have come in you can write in for any 
$3.00 book, and so on. 


For example— 


6 eight-month subs (or 3 sixteen-month subs) 
will bring you 

JESSICA SMITH’S 

“PEOPLE COME FIRST” 


. which sells for $2.75 (giving you a 25-cent 
partment. Send me... subscription blanks _..... ands Gent anaes beak, 
sample copies circulars to help me in getting sub- 6 eightmonth subs will bring you 
scriptions. P, M. 8, BLACKETT’S 
“FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB” 
(By the 1948 Nobel Prize Winner) 
a on - " which sells for $3.00 

















So fill out the adjoining coupon and start 





building your book credit for those books 
you've wanted, 
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THE WILL TO THINK 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


We have learned in the last fifty years, mainly 
from the new psychology, that, although man 
can think—and that is his glory, as Pascal put 
it—he is paradoxical enough to refuse to think 
in many instances. A facuity which is not used 
is worthless. In connection with the complex 
of so-called Russian problems a great many 
American liberals and moderates are on strike 
against reason. They resist evidence; they reject 
any appeal to logic, or to the elementary canons 
of rational thought. They do not argue; a few 
tags and clichés, borrowed, often unconsciously, 
from the malicious and ignorant Russophobes, 
bar the way to reasoning. 

Ancient proverbial wisdom anticipated mod- 
ern science in the popular adage: Convince a 
man against his will, he'll have the same 
opinion still, We do not think unless we 
will to think. Millions of otherwise fair-minded 
persons do not will to think on certain basic 
issues in the Russian problem. 

The biggest and most pernicious lie about the 
Soviet government, the parent of many smaller 
lies, is this—that the “Kremlin Marxists” are 
determined to conquer and dominate the whole 
civilized world, and that their policies and 
strategy demonstrate that intention beyond 
doubt. Secretary of State Dean Acheson has 
been quoted as saying that Russia is expansion- 
ist and aggressive, and that her peace talk is 
hypocritical propaganda. Columnists of national 
reputation tell the public that Russian good 
faith is questioned and her assurances are dis- 
believed. She must prove by “deeds” that she 
has renounced aggressive designs to impose com- 
munism on the world and is now prepared to 
respect the rights of other nations and refrain 
from all moves and tricks. 

Millions read and hear these charges daily 
and swallow them uncritically. Men quite in- 
telligent and- educated peddle them in all sin- 
cerity, and never pause to ask themselves: 
What evidence is there to support this indict- 
ment of Russian statesmanship? 

To ask this question is to answer it: The 
evidence is lacking. 

There is not a scintilla of real evidence to 
sustain the accusation. 

All of Russia’s actions are explicable on the 
simple and natural theory of national security. 
She needs and wants friendly neighbors. She 
is not forcing her economic or political system 
on them or on any other country. She is not 
plotting the destruction of any capitalist regime. 
Her Marxism, to thinking minds, militates 
against interference with capitalist nations. She 
believes that they are facing bankruptcy and 
economic paralysis. Depressions make directly 
and indirectly for socialism or communism. 
American capitalists are notoriously jittery and 
full of fear—fear of another bust and collapse. 

Russia needs and wants peace. She wants dis- 
armament. She wants increased production and 
more foreign trade. No one can gainsay this, 
yet the logical conclusion is not even entertained 
for the sake of the argument. “World domina- 
tion,” the biggest lie of all, must be repudiated 
by “deeds,” we are told ad nauseam. What 
deeds? And what of our deeds, bases, annexed 
islands, armaments piled upon armaments, stag- 
gering and crippling military budgets? How 
about our good faith, our ultimate objectives, 
Luce and his “American Century”? No answer 


to questions like these. There is no answer that ,, 


TL is 





would satisfy a child capable of honest think- 
ing. 

Let Russia end the Berlin blockade, say the 
columnists and the gullible journalists. William 
L. Shirer, no fellow-traveller, has stated cate- 
gorically and repeatedly that the Berlin crisis 
could be relieved in ten minutes if the will to 
relieve it existed. Our State Department has had 
no such will. The war-mongers kncw only the 
language of threats and atomic bombs. Uncon- 
ditional surrender is their parrot formula. Why 
not send a mission to Moscow to explore the 
whole situation and discuss terms and conditions 
of peace? Why not some “deeds” on our side, 
deeds motivated by a desire for understanding 
and agreement? Are we mad? Are we twisted 
and poisoned mentally? How can we return to 
sanity and common sense? First, stop lying and 
seek evidence. 

Victor Yarros 


La Jolla, Calif. 


ENTITLED TO KNOW 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


We enjoy your very fine magazine and wish 
every American would read the truth about the 
USSR, for as columnist David Lawrence said 
recently, “The American people are entitled to 
know all of the truth about the efforts of Russia 
to reach an understanding with the United 
States.” And William L. Shirer said, “There is 
reason to doubt that Americans are being given 
all the facts—the whole unvarnished truth—on 
the Berlin crisis.” We who read the truth know 
these facts only too well. 


Aline Landell 
Sharonville, Ohio 


THANKS TO YOU, TOO 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

You will find enclosed $2.00, my contribution 
to Soviet Russia Today, and at the same time | 
hasten to congratulate, through your magazine, 
the noble Corliss Lamont who has contributed 
as a start $2,500. Yes, we need magazines like 
yours because you are working for peace be- 
tween America and Russia. What the world 
today needs is peace and a halt to that danger- 
ous and infamous cold war. 


George T. Pappas 
Fort Worth, Texas 


WE NEED THESE ISSUES 


We would appreciate it very much if any of 
our readers could send us the following back 
issues of Soviet Russia Today: 

1935: February. 

1936: All issues. 

1937: April. 

1938: April, August, September, November. 

1939: September. 

1941: June. 

1946: January, April, May, June. 

1947: November. 

If you have any of these issues and do not 
need them, kindly send them to us as early as 
possible—Ed. 


Our Cower shows a collective farm woman 
of the Soviet Ukraine with her little daughter. 
Photos in this issue, unless otherwise specified, 
are from Sovfoto. 






















——Review 
and Comment— 


Peace the Issue—Not Cardinal Mindszenty 


HE ISSUE OF PEACE OR WAR TRANSCENDS ANY OTHER ISSUE IN 
Tike world today. And this great issue can only be solved 
through a settlement of the differences between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. If these two nations agree not 
to go to war, fear will be lifted from the hearts of people 
everywhere and they can get on with the business of repairing 
the destruction of the last war and making the world a decent 
and safe place to live in, instead of preparing for mutual 
annihilation. 

Premier Stalin’s answers to Kingsbury Smith showed that 
the way is open for peace. The rejection by our government 
of this most recent of the repeated Soviet peace proposals 
cannot be accepted by the American people. The supreme 
task of the moment is to exert irresistible pressure to open the 
door that has been so rudely slammed. 

Every possible counter-pressure is being exerted to divert 
us from this task. 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty is being used to whip 
up a new wave of anti-Communist and anti-Soviet hysteria, 
to inflame the spirit of war and hate and turn the people 
away from the work of peace. 

Cardinal Mindszenty has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by a Hungarian court, after being convicted of treason, 
of seeking to overthrow the present Hungarian Government 
in favor of the Hapsburg Monarchy, and of illegal black 
market dealings with large sums of American dollars. 

By his own admission, Cardinal Mindszenty counted on a 
third world war and American intervention to help overthrow 
the present Hungarian regime and set up a monarchy. Car- 
dinal Spellman, defending him, virtually called upon the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe to rise against their governments, in 
a “sermon” in St. Patrick’s Cathedral entitled “Rebellion to 
Tyrants Is Obedience to God.” He railed against “Satan 
and Stalin.” In one breath he exhorted his listeners not to 
believe the confession of the “tortured and drugged” Minds- 
zenty, and in another gave credence to the confession by prais- 
ing the treasonous acts which he boasted he, too, would com- 
mit in the same position. 

The issue is not at all the issue of religious freedom, which 
exists in Hungary as elsewhere throughout Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, as has been eloquently attested by the 
Dean of Canterbury and many other eye-witnesses. The issue 
is that of overt political acts of a nature against which all 
governments have the right to protect themselves, by a man 
who once helped the Nazis (breaking with them over matters 
that had nothing to do with politics), whose anti-Semitic at- 
titude is a matter of record, who actively opposed the land 
reforms which meant so much to the peasants of his country, 
engaged in black market dealings harming its postwar re- 
covery, fought the democratic reforms which removed 
religious control of education, and who plotted with Otto of 
Hapsburg and foreign diplomats to destroy his country’s gov- 
ernment and bring a feudal monarchy and himself to power. 

The Hungarian Government has taken no action against 
the Catholic Church, the Catholic people, or the Catholic 
political party, which is represented in the new Parliament, 
but only against these treasonous political activities of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and his group. 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi attitude 
were revealed in numerous documents found in his posses- 
sion, whose authenticity he confirmed. The Hungarian Yel- 
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low Book, published in English, Documents on the Minds- 
zenty Case, contains the following words from a statement 
written in Mindszenty’s own hand: 


On April 19, 1938, Viktor Toth, who was a great sympathizer 
of the fascists, and I, convoked a conference of priests in Budapest. 
. . . The conference committed itself to follow a National Social 
(sic) line. We decided that we thought the Jewish problem ought to 
be solved by the way of racial laws in the same way as the 
fascists wanted it. 


Cardinal Mindszenty confessed his crimes “in principle and 
detail,” although denying participation in an actual treason 
plot. He denied that his confession was made under duress, 
and withdrew a pre-trial letter in which he had warned that 
statements he might make during his trial were not to be 
believed. American newspapermen who attended the trial 
signed a statement that the Hungarian Government let them 
report it as they wished. They wrote that the Cardinal ap- 
peared well, erect and calm. Not one report from the trial 
sustained the fantastic drug hoax taken up by Cardinal Spell- 
man, and so eagerly peddled by Eugene Lyons and the whole 
poison pen brigade. Wonder drug indeed-that could control 
so completely the conscience and the words of a man of God! 
Albert Deutsch, writing in the New York Post of February 4, 
revealed that this mysterious Hungarian “actedron,” endowed 
with such miraculous powers, was merely a drug similar to 
benzedrine and declared the story “one of the most preposter- 
ous drug hoaxes perpetrated on a gullible public in recent 

ears.” 

‘ The whole affair is, of course, being utilized to arouse 
further hatred against the Soviet Union, which is supposed to 
have been behind the Hungarian Government’s action. News- 
paper stories, statements by government officials, are careful 
to refer to “the Soviet-controlled Hungarian authorities.” 

We do not believe that the rank and file of the Catholic 
people, if they knew the facts, would support the war incite- 
ment now being carried on by the Catholic hierarchy. We 
urge that they and the American people as a whole resist 
these attempts to use a religious issue to obscure the truth and 
study the facts for themselves. 

The cause of peace must not be smothered by this cam- 
paign of hatred. 


The Administration’s Reply to Stalin 


RESIDENT TRUMAN HAS DECLARED THAT HE WOULD NOT ENTER 
Pino negotiations with the Soviet Union outside of the UN, 
even if other countries with a stake in the negotiations were 
invited to take part. 

If President Truman is indeed so concerned with the 
United Nations, we could call his attention to Article 33 of 
the Charter, which reads: 


The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 


Thus the type of bi-lateral negotiations which President 
Truman so cavalierly rejects as opposed to UN principles, 
are in fact specifically required by the United Nations Char- 
ter; while the North American military alliance, which the 
President announced in his inaugural address he would soon 
present to Congress, is in direct violation of Articles of the 
chapter which permit regional arrangements only under the 
authority of the Security Council. 

Since President Truman gave full backing to the remarks 
made by Secretary of State Dean Acheson in rejecting Mr. 
Stalin’s offer at his February 2 press conference, it is im- 
portant to analyze that statement, if we are to understand 
where our foreign policy is heading. : 

Even James Reston of the New York Times in reporting 
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The following are the answers from 
Premier Stalin to questions put by Mr. 
Kingsbury Smith, European general 
manager, International News Service of 
America, received on January 27, 1949: 


First Question: Would the Govern- 
ment of the USSR be prepared to con- 
sider the issuance of a joint declaration 
with the Government of the United 
States of America asserting that the re- 
spective Governments have no intention 
of resorting to war against one another? 

Answer: The Soviet Government 
would be prepared to consider the issu- 
ance of such a declaration. 

Second Question: Would the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR be prepared to 
join with the Government of the United 
States of America in carrying out of 
measures designed to implement this 
pact of peace, such as gradual dis- 
armament? 

Answer: Naturally, the Government 
of the USSR could cooperate with the 
Government of the United States of 
America in taking measures designed 
to implement this pact of peace and 
leading to gradual disarmament. 

Third Question: If the Governments 
of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and France agreed to 
postpone the establishment of a separate 
Western German state, pending a meet- 


Stalin’s Replies to Questions on Peace 


ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to consider the German problem as a 
whole, would the Government of the 
USSR be prepared to remove the re- 
strictions which the Soviet authorities 
have imposed on communications be- 
tween Berlin and the Western zones of 
Germany? 

Answer: Provided the United States 
of America, Great Britain and France 
observe the conditions set forth in the 
third question, the Soviet Government 
sees no obstacle to lifting transport re- 
strictions, on the understanding, how- 
ever, that transport and trade restric- 
tions introduced by the three powers be 
lifted simultaneously. 

Fourth Question: Would Your Excel- 
lency be prepared to confer with Presi- 
dent Truman at a mutually suitable 
place to discuss the possibility of con- 
cluding such a pact of peace? 

Answer: | have already stated before 
that there is no objection to a meeting. 


Following 1s the text of a telegram 
sent by Kingsbury Smith to Premier 
Stalin on January 31, 1949: 


Official White House spokesman 
Charles Ross stated today that President 
Truman would be glad to have the 
opportunity to confer with you in Wash- 
ington. 

Would your excellency be prepared 


to go to Washington for that purpose? 
If not, where would you be prepared to 
meet the President? 


Following is the text of the tele- 
graphic reply from Premier Stalin to 
Kingsbury Smith on February 2: 


Your telegram of Feb. 1, received. 

I am grateful to President Truman 
for his invitation to come to Washing- 
ton. 

For a long time it was my wish to 
visit Washington and at one time I 
mentioned this to President Roosevelt 
at Yalta and to President Truman at 
Potsdam. 

Unfortunately, at present I am unable 
to realize this wish of mine, since doc- 
tors strongly object to my undertaking 
any prolonged journey, especially by 
sea Or air. 

The government of the Soviet Union 
would welcome the President’s visit to 
the USSR. The conference could be ar- 
ranged at the President’s choice either 
in Moscow or Leningrad or in Kalinin- 
grad, in Odessa, or at Yalta—provided, 
of course, that this does not go against 
the President’s considerations of con- 
venience. 

However, should this suggestion meet 
with an objection, the meeting could be 
arranged at the President’s discretion in 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. 




















on the Acheson statement, suggested uneasily that perhaps 
the Stalin letter was an indication that the Kremlin is really 
prepared to talk peace—in which case there would be some 
feeling in Washington that Mr. Acheson “winged the dove 
too soon.” He also commented that there were questions as to 
whether Mr. Acheson’s performance was not “a little to bril- 
liant, too negative, and at times too satirical.” 

Starting out with a pious protestation that no man of 
conscience would tamper with “the hopes of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world pinned on the preserva- 
tion of peace,” the Secretary with deft and delicate jabs and 
thrusts, applied his sharp and deadly scalpel to Stalin’s pro- 
posal. But when he got through, it was not Stalin’s offer that 
was reduced to shreds and tatters, but rather those very hopes 
of peace-loving people Mr. Acheson had sworn to respect, 
as well as some very large pieces of American honor and 
prestige in the eyes of the world. Perhaps Mr. Acheson dis- 
played virtuosity of a sort in his performance. But in it there 
was nothing at all of the dignity, sincerity, generosity, which 
Americans who love their country and who long for peace 
have the right to expect of their highest statesmen. 

This was an occasion for greatness. Having over many 
years reported the consistent, unremitting Soviet struggle for 
peace, we are convinced that the long-range plans for construc- 
tion in the Soviet Union require peace, and that the Soviet 
leaders will continue to seek for peaceful solutions. But even 
were there any doubt of the sincerity of the Soviet peace offer, 
the stakes are so great that the offer should be accepted. To 
agree to negotiate would cost us nothing. No one could 





compel us to accept any settlement against our will. But to 
refuse may in the end cost the peace of the world—and in 
that case the responsibility will have been ours and ours alone 
for not even trying. 

Let us turn to the Acheson comments on the specific points 
in Stalin’s answers, printed above. 

Stalin’s first answer, that the USSR would consider a joint 
declaration not to go to war against each other, Mr. Acheson 
found “puzzling,” because the Soviet Union and the United 
States and other members of the UN are already pledged 
not to engage in war against one another, and the President 
in his inaugural address pledged “unfaltering support to the 
United Nations.” 

It is our turn to be puzzled by this strange reasoning. It is 
America’s cold war against the Soviet Union which has been 
the greatest factor weakening the United Nations and our 
UN commitments for peace have not deterred us from wag- 
ing this war. We are motivating our plans to arm Europe 
under the proposed North Atlantic military alliance on the 
contention that the UN is too weak to keep the peace, neces- 
sitating our seeking additional means for security. It is dif- 
ficult to see how a military pact against the Soviet Union 
can serve as a better means of preserving the peace than a 
pact of peace with the Soviet Union. Are we to understand 
that the President and State Department considey that a war 
alliance against a UN member nation is in complete accord 
with the United Nations Charter, and a pact for peace op- 
posed to the Charter? 

On Stalin’s answer to the second point, stating his govern- 


















ment’s willingness to cooperate with the U.S. in implementing 
an anti-war pact by gradual disarmament, Mr. Acheson 


charged the Soviet Union with sole responsibility for block- : 


ing efforts toward peace, calling attention to our country’s 
disbanding “of the greatest assemblage of armed forces which 
had ever been put together in the world before.” 

Secretary Acheson disregards the fact that the Soviet Union 
has also carried on a demobilization of its army, which was 
completed last year, leaving it at peacetime strength. He 
ignores the fact that it was the Soviet Union which first 
proposed a disarmament resolution in the UN, and that at 
the recent Paris Assembly, when the Soviet Union proposed 
that the disarmament resolution be implemented by a de- 
cision to reduce the armed forces and armaments of the five 
permanent Security Council members by one-third within 
one year, it was the United States that saw to its defeat. 
Also disregarded is the fact that the Soviet Union has been 
withdrawing its troops as rapidly as possible from every coun- 
try where they have been in occupation. Soviet troops were 
withdrawn from China in 1946, while U.S. Marines are only 
preparing to leave China now. The Soviet Army has with- 
drawn from North Korea, although the United States refused 
the Soviet proposal for a simultaneous withdrawal from the 
South. The Soviet Union has also proposed that all troops be 
withdrawn from Germany. 


It should be noted that the “precipitate” demobilization of 
which Secretary Acheson boasts as proof of our peaceful 
intentions, was followed by the peace-time draft, the Presi- 
dent’s demand for UMT, and now for the biggest peacetime 
budget in history, of which 79 per cent is allocated for past 
and present military purposes and the cold war. 


We continue to make ever bigger atom bombs and to stock- 
pile other strategic materials. We have built a network of 
military bases throughout the world, and close to Soviet 
borders. We have sent arms and military personnel under 
the Truman Doctrine (and outside the UN) to China, 
Turkey, Greece and Iran. We plan to arm all of Western 
Europe under the North Atlantic pact. We are rebuilding the 
great war arsenal of the Ruhr. 


Mr. Acheson then accused the Soviet Union of frustrating 
attempts led by the United States to “put under international 
control . . . the most destructive weapon and the most des- 
tructive force which man has yet devised,” and declared that 
the Soviet delegation had “made it unmistakably clear that 
it would not participate in any arrangements which would 
permit an effective international control of atomic energy.” 

Mr. Acheson failed to mention the Sovict offer, at the re- 
cent session of the UN Assembly in Paris, of a very substantial 
concession over its previous position, withdrawing its earlier 
insistence that the first step must be a convention for the out- 
lawing and destruction of the atom bomb, and supporting 
a proposal that a convention for international control should 
be signed simultaneously. Many observers felt that the basis 
was thus laid for agreement, but the United States insisted 
that it would consider no proposals but its own. 

Turning to the fourth question and Mr. Stalin’s expression 
of willingness to meet with President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson referred to the fact that President Truman had stated 
on numerous occasions that he would be pleased to have 
Premier Stalin come to Washington. 

He went on to say self-righteously that the Government of 
the United States would not enter into any discussions of 
direct interest to other nations behind their backs. 

Here we would remind Secretary Acheson that every step 
relating to the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic military alliance, all measures clearly of direct 
interest to the Soviet Union since their anti-Soviet nature is 
well known, have been discussed with other nations without 
the participation of the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, our present policies in Germany, in which the 


Soviet Union has a direct interest, are carried on in concert 
with other powers and to the exclusion of the USSR. The 
Soviet Union was not invited to the London Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, France and the USA on the 
establishment of a Western German State, although as a sig- 
natory to the Potsdam Agreement, she was entitled to par- 
ticipate in all discussions relating to Germany. The Soviet 
Union was excluded from the Conference in London on the 
“International Statute for the Ruhr,” a matter of direct in- 
terest to the USSR, (especially since it was decided that she 
be excluded from the control in which under the Potsdam 
agreement she was entitled to share) while the Benelux na- 
tions took part. Thus we are busily engaged in many direc- 
tions in taking up with other nations matters of interest to 
the USSR, in a manner inimical to the USSR. And Presi- 
dent Truman in his inaugural address proclaimed our inten- 
tion to continue our anti-Communist, anti-Soviet policy on a 
world scale. 

There is no suggestion that in the proposed US-USSR 
conferences any steps be taken injurious to the interests of 
any other nations. It is universally recognized today that the 
settlement of the issues that vex American-Soviet relations 
would make easier the settlement of all other issues. 

On the one hand, there are matters such as trade, which 
could only be settled between the two countries alone, and 
such settlement would improve the whole world picture. On 
the other hand, no one would expect Truman and Stalin to 
settle finally matters affecting other nations, nor would they 
have the right to do so, But a general survey of the world 
situation, and a general agreement to replace hostility with 
friendship in their dealings with each other, could only be 
of general benefit. No one supposes such a meeting could 
settle all the issues even between the US and USSR, but it 
could do much to ease present tensions and to set the course 
toward peace. 

Mr. Acheson proceeded to indulge in some ironical com- 
ments about Premier Stalin’s health which were in very bad 
taste indeed. Premier Stalin’s courteous invitation to Presi- 
dent Truman to come to the USSR, Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia, was brushed off as follows: 

The implication of this answer perhaps is that the President of 
the United States for the fourth time should travel half-way around 
the world to meet Premier Stalin and on this occasion to do so 
for the purpose of talking with him on a matter so tenuous it 
defies specific statement. 

The “matter so tenuous” is—peace—an agreement between 
the two greatest world powers not to resort to war against 
one another. Few will agree with Mr. Acheson’s airy dis- 
missal of this, the most vital issue in all the world. 

President Roosevelt, in spite of his affliction, had the 
generosity and largeness of spirit to understand that Premier 
Stalin could not get too far away from the Russian front, on 
which the fate of us all depended, and counted the cause of 
post-war peace so dear he was willing to risk his life to 
further it. Why then, should not President Truman, whose 
physician has assured us he is in the pink of health, have 
the generosity to understand what the strain of those four 
years, with Hitler deep in Soviet territory, might have meant 
to the man who bore the brunt of the war on his shoulders, 
who saw his people endure such unimaginable suffering and 
losses? Why should not President Truman be willing to 
travel half way round the world for the sake of peace? 


On the Question of Germany 


HEN Mr. ACHESON TURNED TO THE THIRD POINT, IN WHICH 
Mr. Stalin answered affirmatively the question of removing 
transport restrictions provided America, Great Britain and 
France agree to postpone establishment of a separate Western 
German State (these conditions were stated by the questioner ), 
on the understanding that transport and trade restrictions 1n- 
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troduced by the three powers be lifted simultaneously. Mr. 
Acheson, referring to the “illegal blockade of Berlin,” made 
it appear that the matter had been proved incapable of solu- 
tion, that discussions in Moscow and later in Berlin failed, 
that only the Soviet veto prevented a solution in the Security 
Council. In other words, only the USSR has blocked agreement. 

Let us review the facts. 

The basic cause of the Berlin crisis was the decision of the 
Western allies to set up a separate Western Germany, in 
violation of the Potsdam agreement, thereby undermining the 
Four-Power administration of Berlin, in the center of the 
Soviet Zone, which drew its legality from the Four-Power 
Administration of Germany as a whole. 

When this move was followed by the unilateral introduc- 
tion of a new currency by the Western powers and the bring- 
ing of this currency into Berlin, threatening disruption of the 
economy of Berlin itself and the whole Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union imposed traffic restrictions to protect 
the economy of its zone. 

At the time there were supplies on hand for several weeks 
and subsequently the Soviet authorities announced their 

(Continued on page 24) 


China and World Peace 
by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


HE GREAT POPULAR VICTORIES IN CHINA ARE, AS IS WELL 

known, being won against an alliance of internal reaction- 
aries and American imperialists. The internal forces, headed 
by the deposed ruler Chiang Kai-shek, were rooted in the 
semi-feudalism and landlordism of the countryside and had 
developed a highly organized form of bureaucratic capitalism 
which formed the direct link between the backwardness of 
Chinese economy and the highly developed imperialism of the 
United States. The wealth of the nation was syphoned off by 
these bureaucrats who were led by the four families, Chiang, 
Kung, Soong and Chen. These four groups, along with several 
smaller ones in the Kuomintang hierarchy, not only built 
gigantic holdings within China but exported, particularly to 
this country, several billion dollars worth of investments. 

Such a cruel system of exploitation could be maintained 
only as long as the great mass of the Chinese people were 
kept enslaved by poverty, ignorance and disease. This could 
be accomplished only by increasing dependence upon foreign 
support from those groups and governments who shared with 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique the need to keep the masses of 
the people in misery in order to dominate and exploit them. 
For many decades foreign support for China’s reactionary 
rulers came from a group of western powers. Between the two 
World Wars this role was. increasingly assumed by Japan 
which succeeded in colonizing large sections of China and in 
making of Chiang Kai-shek’s government a virtual puppet. 
With the defeat of Japan’s military power, the United States 
took over this inglorious task. 

The Chinese people have routed both foes. The Kuomintang 
clique has been scattered, its armies decimated, its reputation 
annihilated. And it is important to note that the losing side 
in this struggle is the side that has been backed by American 
arms and dollars. Here our policy of “containing communism” 
has met its most resounding defeat. The Soviet Union has 
held to its policy of non-intervention in internal affairs, and 
ihe Chinese people are winning through their own struggles 
alone. The long, desperate and bloody struggle of the Chinese 
‘or national independence and against the feudal-bureaucratic 
system which has for so long kept them chained to medieval 
poverty and Wall Street exploitation is approaching nation- 
wide victory. 

The significance of this great event can be suggested by 
the fact that it marks the people’s triumph over internal 
reaction and foreign imperialism in the most populated nation 


on earth and directly affects an area in which half the people 
of the world live; and that it takes place at a crucial moment 
in history when the people of the world are striving for peace 
and security against the imperialists seeking to dominate 
mankind. It thus changes the face of the world. It alters the 
balance in favor of peace. And, while it may provoke the 
imperialists to bolder adventures elsewhere, it limits their 
power and their maneuverability and lessens the opportunity 
for aggressive adventures. 

Because of the vital significance of this event it is clear why 
the imperialists are as desperate to prevent the completion 
and consolidation of the Chinese victories as the democratic 
peoples of the world are eager to hasten the final triumph. It 
must not be forgotten that the struggle inside China is not 
over. The Liberation Armies have won a decisive superiority 
over the Kuomintang and are now armed with captured 
American equipment as well as with the products of their 
own arsenals. From one-third to one-half of the country has 
actually been freed and is now being consolidated under 
regional and local coalitions led by the Communist Party. 
Throughout these areas feudal relations are being wiped out, 
the productive energies of farmers and merchants alike are 
being released, and the government is taking the initiative in 
developing a sound productive economy. 

Most of south and western China, however, as well as the 
important island of Formosa remain in reactionary hands. 
While there is no Kuomintang government in effective control 
over these regions, local warlords and feudal-bureaucratic 
groups, of which Chiang Kai-shek is one, are receiving active 
encouragement from the United States to establish counter- 
revolutionary strongholds. The American government itself 
virtually controls Formosa where it has established large mili- 
tary supply depots, naval and air stations, and where it is 
seeking to gain an industrial monopoly. 

The main direction of American policy is clear enough even 
though the methods to be employed are still confused. The 
main effort is to prevent the consolidation of the New China 
by keeping alive whatever reactionary groups can be found. 
American imperialism is especially anxious to prevent the new 
democracy from having direct contact with Viet Nam and 
the Malay Peninsula to the south as well as with Indonesia, 
Burma and India. It is a policy aimed at containing the new 
democracy within as limited an area as possible and at haras- 
sing the new government even within that area. 

In this light the eight-point peace program of the Chinese 
Communists can be seen to be directed against the continua- 
tion of the alliance between American imperialism and the 
internal feudal-bureaucracy. The Communists take an uncom- 
promising position for punishment of war criminals, for abo- 
lition of the old Kuomintang constitution, for complete re- 
organization of the army along democratic lines, for confisca- 
tion of bureaucratic capital, for immediate land reform and 
abolition of feudal relations, for cancellation of all treacherous 
international commitments of the Chiang government, and 
for the formation of a new national coalition government 
based upon and reflecting the constructive forces within the 
nation. Such a program will eliminate the political and eco- 
nomic foundation of the feudal-bureaucracy, remove its lead- 
ing personalities, and clear the decks for a productive and 
democratic social order. It will isolate the American imperial- 
ists by removing the reactionary and corrupt internal system 
with which they have been allied. . 

In the great struggle between the camps of peace and war 
today, early completion of the Chinese people’s victories may 
well prove decisive. For once the Chinese nation has by the 
efforts of its own people been taken out of the imperialist, 
warmaking camp it will very soon become a powerful positive 
force for peace. That is why the people throughout the 
world have such a stake in the rapid consolidation of the 
New China, which means the addition to the peace camp of 
the most populated nation on earth. 

















More Light on the Origins of World War Il 






Soviet publication of Nazi documents con- 
firms the basic facts of the Western Powers’ 
pre-war diplomacy with Hitler Germany 


by FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


N JANUARY 21, 1948, the State 

Department released a collection of 
captured German documents, entitled 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. The 
circumstances of publication, the method 
of selection and editing, and the inter- 
pretation offered, all made it abundantly 
clear that the purpose of the State De- 
partment “scholars” and officials was not 
to contribute to historical truth but to 
use Nazi sources as a means of placing 
responsibility on Moscow for the un- 
leashing of World War II. This crude 
misrepresentation of the realities of pre- 
war diplomacy failed of its purpose. It 
was at once condemned as a stupidly 
concocted propaganda stunt by Walter 
Lippmann, Vera Dean, Ray Tucker, 
and other informed commentators. 

In February, 1948, the Washington 
Embassy of the USSR published a pre- 
liminary reply, Falsificators of History, 
based on Nazi documents captured by 
Soviet forces in Berlin in 1945. In the 
April, 1948, issue of Soviet Russia To- 
day, I undertook to show, with relevant 
documentation from other available pub- 
lications of the record, that the State 
Department volume was, at most crucial 
points, a complete distortion of the 
known facts of 1939-41. The Hon. D. N. 
Pritt, M.P., in The State Department 
and the Cold War (International Pub- 
lishers, 1948) has offered further 
evidence to this effect. Last summer the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry issued the pres- 
ent collection of Nazi documents,* here 
reproduced in full with notes and 
numerous photostats of important pas- 
sages. 

The “battle of the books” regarding 
the genesis of World War I was waged 
actively for more than a decade and is 
still not ended. Comparable efforts of 
historians and propagandists to assess 
“guilt” for World War II present no 
such baffling and fascinating problems of 
documentation and interpretation. Every- 
one who is familiar with the record, in- 
cluding the neo-Nazis of the emerging 
Fourth Reich and their sympathizers 
and subsidizers in Washington, knows 
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quite well where responsibility lies for 
the tragic events which engulfed the 
world in fire and bleod between 1935 
and 1941. This knowledge, in all its es- 
sential facets, is not a product of post- 
war revelations but became fully avail- 
able many years ago from a rich variety 
of public and private sources. Recent 
memoirs, diaries, and publications of 
diplomatic documents have not modified 
in any decisive way the outlines of the 
story in its earlier form, but have merely 
changed certain details here and there 
and supplied corroboration for earlier 
hypotheses. 

One of the most interesting features 
of these Soviet-published documents is 
that the selection is more honest, and 
the purpose less defamatory, than was 
the case with the State Department pub- 
lication of a year ago. Moscow, to be 
sure, omits all materials on German- 
Soviet relations, just as Washington 
omitted all materials on Anglo-French- 
American-German relations. But the dif- 
ferences in choice, emphasis, and impli- 
cations are still striking. Washington’s 
selection of Nazi documents was plainly 
designed to falsify the source and se- 
quence of major decisions for the purpose 
of blackening Soviet diplomacy. Mos- 
cow’s selection of Nazi documents is less 
designed to depict the diplomacy of the 
Western Powers in an unfavorable light 
than to supply a fuller account of Anglo- 
German relations in terms of calcula- 
tions, hopes, guesses, miscalculations, 
and policy-decisions which have long 
since been known in general terms. In- 
deed, the French Yellow Book of 1939, 
the Polish White Book, the memoirs of 
Nevile Henderson, and the Nuremberg 
documents are in many respects far more 
damaging to Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay than these new revelations. 

There are, it seems to me, two reasons 
for this somewhat curious state of af- 










fairs. One is that the basic facts of pre- 
war diplomacy are already established 
and that Moscow is interested in doing 
no more than confirming them, and this 
only because of the State Department’s 
clumsy effort at misrepresentation. The 
other is that Moscow has long been seek- 
ing a settlement with the Western 
Powers (and therefore has no current 
political interest in raking up the embers 
of old quarrels), while Washington—up 
to and including the Inaugural Address 
of January 20—is striving to delay or 
prevent a settlement and is therefore con- 
cerned with discrediting Moscow by all 
means, fair or foul, on the fatuous as- 
sumption that world-wide support can 
thus be won for the Holy War against 
Red Sin. 

These documents, albeit lacking in 
startling revelations, are nevertheless an 
absorbing tale of Anglo-German under- 
standing and misunderstanding on the 
eve of World War II. Volume I consists 
of materials dealing with Anschluss, the 
Czechoslovak “crisis,” and the “peace” 
of Munich. Volume II consists, for the 
most part, of private papers of Herbert 
von Dirksen, German Ambassador in 
London from May of 1938 to the out- 
break of hostilities. No résumé can do 
justice to these pages. But a few high- 
lights may be noted. 

Here Hitler tells Halifax (November 
19, 1937) that Germany and England 
should not be influenced by fear of a 
catastrophe, since “the only catastrophe 
was Bolshevism.” Halifax agrees, since 
(in his opinion) “only one country, So- 
viet Russia, stood to gain from a general 
conflict.” Here Henderson tells Hitler 
in early March, 1938, that “he had often 
expressed himself in favor of Anschluss.” 
Ribbentrop in London = (mid-March, 
1938) “got the best impression of Hali- 
fax as well as of Chamberlain” and was 
sure that an Anglo-German “understand- 
ing” would be possible. Here is Jan 
Masaryk in London reporting to Prague, 
April, 5, 1938, on a conversation with 
Cadogan, that in British official circles 
“there was deep distrust of Russia” and 
that Downing Street, though full of 
“good-will,” “could not give any binding 
promise’ to Czechoslovakia. Bonnet 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OON AFTER the end of the war | 

drove from Warsaw to Moscow 
through devastated Byelo-Russia. On a 
diversion from the main-road, I found 
an isolated graveyard in the quiet forest. 
A man was working there. To my sur- 
prise, he was carving a Star of David. 

“Yes,” he said, “there was a Jewish 
village here till the Germans came.” 

I asked him whether he was a survivor. 

“There were no survivors,” he replied. 
“I am a Byelo-Russian. This man was 
my comrade.” 

I recalled what Maurice Hindus had 
written twenty years before, about the 
new Jewish agricultural communes in 
Byelo-Russia: “The children were an 
especial delight . . . they romped about 
the barnyards and fields with an aban- 
don unknown to the Jewish child in the 
city. They were growing into sturdy, 
self-reliant men and women, void of that 
haunting dread . . . which in prewar 
days had been the bane of many a Jew- 
ish child.” 

I remember that forest graveyard scene 
now when I read the evil lies that are 
being written about the position of Rus- 
sian Jewry today. I remember, too, the 
Jewish children I found in liberated 
Ukrainian villages, concealed by peasants 
who risked the gallows out of the good- 
ness of their hearts. I remember Paul 
White, American chief of UNRRA in 
the Ukraine, telling of Kiev’s crowded 
synagogue. 

Two conflicting tendencies divided So- 
viet Jewry after the Revolution. There 
was a trend towards making the Jewish 
group a complete national entity, by 
fostering an already deep-seated separa- 
tism. There was a trend towards assimi- 
lation, symptomized by widespread inter- 
marriage, no longer hindered by the law, 
by a discovery of the worth and dignity 
of labor as Jews entered factories and 
toiled on the land beside their non-Jewish 
comrades, and by the rejection of Juda- 
ism in a new non-religious Soviet en- 
vironment. 

The outcome was not always clear. 
Some forecast that the founding of Biro- 
bidzhan, the Jewish Autonomous Repub- 
lic in the rich territories of the Soviet 
Far East, would foster separatism; that 
the fever of anti-Semitism which held so 
much of Europe in its grip would cause 
Russian Jews to draw more closely to- 
gether. 

It did not turn out that way. In the 
first place anti-Semitism made no head- 
way in pre-war USSR. The Revolution 
had torn up its economic roots. Soviet 
Jewry had made its own contribution to 
ridding the word “Jew” of the infamy 
that Russia had so long injected into it, 
by abandoning the theory that they were 
a “chosen people,” superior to the Goy. 

Secondly, Birobidzhan attracted a re- 
latively small proportion of Soviet Jews, 
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probably because, enjoying constitutional 
equality, the majority of them saw no 
reason to exchange the towns and cities 
of European Russia for a pioneering 
existence. 

The third, and principal, reason was 


the new conception of nationhood alive 
in the Soviet Union. 

In common with all national groups, 
including the Russian, the Jews responded 
to the appeal of a Soviet citizenship. For 
the first time in the history of Eastern 
European Jewry, they were equal with 
their fellow-citizens before the law. They 
were freed from the humiliating restric- 
tions on their places of residence, their 
professions, their marriages. The degrad- 
ing numerus clausus, regulating their 
numbers in institutes and universities, 
was abolished. 

They were freed, too, from the mean- 
ness and misery of small-scale trade; and 
with the collapse of their economic struc- 
tures came the breakdown of a restricted 
purely-Jewish educational system. 

No surprise that Russia’s Jews flung 
themselves into jobs in workshops and 
factories, took up scientific farming, en- 
tered Soviet administration with burning 
enthusiasm! 

The proportion of those who clung to 
an exclusively Jewish way of life was 
constantly falling. Hence the slightness 
of response to Zionism. 

This does not mean that Soviet Jews 
denied their nationhood, or were faith- 
less to their cultural traditions. They 
supported Jewish theaters, where plays in 
Yiddish were performed, in Moscow, 
Kiev, Minsk. Apart from Birobidzhan, 
where the official language is Yiddish, 
the Jewish communities had their own 
newspapers wherever their numbers jus- 
tified. Jewish literature was printed by 
a Jewish publishing house. 

In Tsarist days a Jew who wished to 
become fully assimilated in Russian life 
had to renounce Judaism, accept the 
Orthodox faith and sever all connections 
with Jewry. In Soviet Russia a Jew 
found he could take part in every phase 
of Soviet life while retaining his links 
with his national culture, faith and in- 

(Continued on page 28) 


M. V. Rozenblum (right), librarian, and C. |. Danilovich, head of the Jewish 
section of the Birobidzhan library, which has 110,000 books, 33,000 in Yiddish. 






































— is the name of a place on the 


coast of the Arctic Ocean, where 
the Lena River—frozen nine months in 
the year—meets the sea. It is as far north 
as the uppermost tip of Alaska. The 
average temperature in January ranges 
between forty below zero, in a ‘warm’ 
winter, to fifty-seven below when it is 
really cold! Trees and bushes won’t grow 
there. The terrain is hleak and desolate. 
In winter it is dark for months on end; 
in summer the sun never goes down. 

In 1932, Tiksi consisted of about a 
dozen tents and huts, and that was 
progress. A new polar station had just 
been erected, and two of the scientists 
had their wives and children with them. 
In 1945, thirteen years later, 235 babies 
were born in Tiksi, and the chances are 
that by now its population is close to 
thirty thousand. 

What are so many people doing up 
there at the top of the world where the 
temperature drops to forty degrees be- 
low? North Dakota, where the winters 
sometimes go to forty below, and the 
Canadian provinces north of it are the 
home of a good portion of the world’s 
wheat. No trees? Our vast prairies don’t 
have any either. But in the summer grass 
grows tall and lush at Tiksi, and cows 
graze on it and give milk. Dark all 
winter? But so is it in northern Sweden 
and Norway and European Russia, 
where people have dwelt for thousands 
of years. 

The story of human progress is the 
story of conquest over nature, and cer- 
tainly mankind is better equipped for 
that today than ever before. That is 
particularly true in the Soviet Union, as 
almost every Arctic explorer has admit- 
ted for the twenty years since the ice- 
breaker “Krassin” took the survivors of 
Nobile’s dirigible off the ice north of 
Spitsbergen. The overcoming of the dif- 
ficulties of the Arctic demands overall 
planning, joint cooperative effort, and 
.huge investments in long-term large- 
scale scientific research and human 


pioneering for years before it can begin 
to pay its own way. 

Why was Tiksi developed? It lies at 
the mouth of a river which drains an 
area one-third as large as the United 
States, a river so unbelievably great that 
it is fourteen miles wide at a point a 
thousand miles from its mouth. For the 
three months in the year when it is not 
frozen, that river is a cheap and throb- 
bing highway. Until 1932, that highway 
ran into a blank wall—the Arctic Ocean. 
In that year a ship—a Soviet ship— 
reached it from the west. That ship con- 
tinued on to the Pacific, making the 
through eastward voyage in a single 
season for the first time in human his- 
tory, after 400 years of unceasing effort 
by navigators of all nations. But in 1945, 
forty-five ocean-going vessels took on 
and discharged cargo at Tiksi! Hundreds 
of river barges and steamers took freight 
to and from destinations up the river. 
In 1946, three convoys behind icebreak- 
ers and 15 ships traveling alone made the 
round trip between Soviet ports on the 
Pacific at the head of rail and Tiksi and 
intermediate Arctic points, although the 
ice was so heavy along the coast of the 
Chukot Peninsula, which faces Alaska, 
that a new route nearer the Pole had to 
be found. 

What cargoes did these ships carry 
from the Arctic? Tin is an essential 
metal in modern industry. Until World 
War II the Soviet Union had to depend 
on southeast Asia for its tin. When -war 
came, the supply was cut off. But in the 
intervening years, Soviet explorers had 
found tin near Chaun Bay on the Arctic 
Coast. During the war more tin came 
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from that source than from all other 
Soviet mines together. 

In addition to tin, there is the nickel 
of Norilsk, the coal of Vorkuta and the 
apatite of the Kola Peninsula, all of 
which are mined on a huge industrial 
scale north of the Arctic Circle, not to 
speak of the lumber of the Yenisei, 
which has been brought to world 
markets via the western Siberian Arctic 
seaway since shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. Except for this lumber, all these re- 
sources, and an additional two thousand 
ore deposits not yet exploited, were 
discovered by scientists of the unique 
Arctic Institute since it was founded in 
1920. 

But this still leaves one with a picture 
of a desolate wasteland opened by heroic 
pioneers, developed only because it has 
resources essential to the rest of the coun- 
try, and otherwise a place to be shunned 
and left as quickly or as often as pos- 
sible. That is not the case in the Soviet 
Arctic, where the population nearly 
tripled in thirteen years, from 731,800 
in 1926 to 2,097,000 in 1939, and is much 
larger today. The population of Alaska, 
almost all of which lives south of the 
Arctic Circle, showed a rate of increase 
only one-fifteenth as great during the 
same period. The Polar Record, a 
scholarly and unemotional British pub- 
lication, carried the following informa- 
tion on special benefits for Soviet Arctic 
workers in its issue published October, 
1946: 

“The privileges (established in August- 
October, 1945) are in the form of in- 
creased pay (a 10 per cent bonus on basic 
rates), increased leave and free return 
travel for the worker, and certain facili- 
ties for his family. In the calculation 
of pension rights one year’s service in 
the Far North is to count as two years 
elsewhere.” 

The USSR now maintains a special 
college and high school to train qualified 
personnel for Arctic service. The college 
trains Arctic hydrographic engineers, 























































































































































oceanographers and navigators. In 1946, 
it had two applicants for every student 
it could admit. The high school trains 
radio operators, hydrometeorologists, 
electrical and ship mechanics. It had 
1,176 applications for an entering class 
of 220! 

How do people live normal lives up 
there? Let’s go back to Tiksi and see. 
Ships entering its port in 1945 carried 
apatite fertilizer from the European 
North for the farmlands of Yakutia— 
farmlands where Soviet scientists and 
farmers have learned to raise crops al- 
though this is the coldest part of the 
coldest country on earth. At Narym, 
where the average yearly temperature is 
below freezing, and the winter gets 
colder than sixty degrees below, they 
grow winter rye and wheat, potatoes, 
sugar beet, tobacco and sunflowers. At 
Verkhoyansk, where winter means 
seventy degrees below and worse, veget- 
ables are now grown on the open 
ground. Similar news has come since 
the war from Magadan on the Okhotsk 
Sea, Zhigansk on the 67th parallel, and 
spots on the Taimyr Peninsula on the 
72nd, north of Norilsk and Dudinka. In 
1945, at Tiksi, seventy buildings were 
completed. It is an honest-to-goodness 
town with streets, shops, restaurants, a 
post and telegraph office, a hospital and 
a powerful short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

But how do the ships get there to 
bring the people, the building materials, 
the consumer goods which the Arctic 
does not yet manufacture (although a 
tile factory was just built at Dickson 
Island off the mouth of the Yenisei), the 
bulk of foodstuffs and everything else? 
It is not only ice that mariners have to 
contend with—ice so heavy that for eight 
months in the year shipping is still out 
of the question. 

Glance at a map of the Soviet Arctic, 
and you will see that it is not an easy sea 
to navigate. The ice compels you to stay 
pretty much in coastal waters, but these 
are full of island and peninsulas, Waters 
between the mainland and_ offshore 
islands are usually shallow, and Soviet 
ice-breakers are big ships of 11,000 tons. 


Tides vary from place to place. A ship 
that has sufficient water under her keel 
at one hour may be high and dry six 
hours later. The mouths of many rivers 
are deltas with innumerable channels. 
Fog is particularly common in the Arctic. 
Then add to this the problem of ice, 
which must be contended with even dur- 
ing the four-month navigation season. 
There is thick ice and thin ice, old and 
young, hard and soft, firm and rotten, 
smooth and hummocky. There are con- 
ditions making for ice pressure that can 
crush a ship, and has done so to many. 
There are ice floes, more or less thickly 
sown, and there is unbroken pack. The 
ice is constantly in motion, sometimes 
slow, sometimes fast, sometimes in the 
direction of your ship, sometimes in the 
opposite direction, and sometimes up 
into the high Arctic. Its motion is af- 
fected by winds, by currents and by the 
rotation of the earth. 

Well, how do the ships get there? 
Ten years ago, Prof. B. P. Weinberg of 
the Central Geophysical Laboratory at 
Leningrad published a list of 694 dif- 
ferent studies of snow and ice alone, 
made by scientists in the preceding dec- 
ade. It took almost that many scientists, 
and several times as many auxiliary 
workers, to gather the information 
analyzed in these papers. As a result, 
Professor Wise, an Arctic explorer of 
forty years’ experience, has developed a 
brand new science, ice forecasting, which 
tells sea captains with 75 to 80 per cent 
accuracy exactly what conditions to ex- 
pect along each section of their voyage. 
This means that Wise was able to point 
to a spot in the high Arctic where only 
one ship had ever been and say: “There 
is an island there. There must be, be- 
cause of the way in which the ice caused 
that ship to drift.” Wise experienced the 
thrill of being aboard a Soviet vessel 
which found the island he had discovered 
in his study . 

Ice, we have seen, is only one problem. 
But by 1945, the Arctic Institute had 
sent out more than 300 expeditions. In 
addition, the Hydrographic Administra- 
tion sends ships annually to map the 
coasts and bottoms. Between 1946 and 


Bo'sun Alexander Kuroptev, of the 
icebreaker Admiral Makarov, has 
sailed the Arctic for 38 years. 


1950 there will have been built 16 radio 
beacons and radio stations, and 140 new 
light-houses. Five hundred and _ forty 
additional hydrographic expeditions will 
have been made, 200 of them by plane, 
170 by ship and 170 on foot along the 
shore. Only then, in 1950, will the Arctic 
be considered a normal ship lane. 

The Arctic Institute is not the only 
scientific body working in the Far 
North. The Research Institute of Polar 
Agriculture lays the foundations for the 
ability of human beings to live normally 
in the Arctic. The Obruchev Institute 
for Frozen Soils discovers how to build 
under these conditions. The Murmansk 
Biological Station investigates the habits 
of the fish in northern waters, which 
provide one-third of all the supply of this 
staple of the Russian diet. The Geo- 
graphical Society, the Oceanographical 
Institute and the Hydrological Institute 
also send out expeditions, ships and field 
staffs, and maintain great laboratories in 
which to analyze the results of their 
findings. 

Adventure and the thrill of new dis- 
covery have not left the Arctic. In the 
summer of 1946, the geologist Leo Ber- 
man and two associates set out to learn 


(Continued on page 26) 


Radishes (left) grown at Igarka Experimental Agricultural Station north of the Arctic Circle. A plane of the Arctic Air Service 
of the Northern Sea Route Administration (right) lands workers and supplies at Salekhard to build ports on the Ob River. 
























i ie AMERICAN-BUILT, Douglas 
D-C 3 raced down the Warsaw air- 
field and lifted into the air. We were 
off on another leg of our journey. This 
time our destination was Moscow, USSR. 
I finished my notes on Poland and 
within an hour was relaxed and intent 
upon the country below us. It was broad 
and level, apparently nearly all farm 
land with what looked like scattered 
patches of timber. As far as the eye could 
see, the country stretched out in all di- 
rections with a complete sameness. of 
contour, and I began to realize some- 
thing of the immensity of the USSR. 

Two and a half hours later we landed 
at the Minsk airport. The customs check 
of our baggage was very thorough, the 
officials were very polite. Members of 
our delegation were given permission 
by the customs to carry our cameras and 
union literature with us. 

Among my strongest impressions of 
the USSR was the efficiency and the 
friendliness of the Russian people. From 
the moment that we landed in Moscow 
and were met by delegates from the 
USSR trade unions until we took off for 
Finland from Leningrad, we found 
things running efficiently, both in rela- 
tion to our own trip and in what we 
saw of Soviet life, and everywhere we 
were given a warm and friendly recep- 
tion. 

Before leaving San Francisco, the de- 
legation was given a luncheon in the 
Palace Hotel, attended by representatives 
of the press and several leading figures 
in the community. In the course of the 
luncheon, suggestions were made as to 
some of the questions the delegation 
should look in to on our European tour. 
They chiefly had to do with health, wel- 
fare, religion, culture, and the amount of 
freedom enjoyed by the people of the 
various countries. 

The delegation tried to follow out 
these suggestions in each country. With 
the help of the trade unions of -each 
country (who furnished us interpreters), 
a program was always laid out in ac- 
cordance with our wishes. The delega- 
tion usually worked about seventeen 
hours a day; and in the USSR we 
stretched that out to over eighteen hours, 
counting the assembling of the day’s 
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An American 


Visits the USSR 





by DON BROWN 





DON BROWN, an American trade unionist 
and member of the International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen's Union, C.1.O., was 
one of a delegation of four selected by the 
Union to visit fourteen countries of Europe 
for the purpose of studying trade union, eco- 
nomic and political conditions. The delegates 
were selected by a secret ballot run-off elec- 
tion in each local of the I.L.W.U. and the 
final selection was by the International Ex- 
ecutive Board by secret ballot. No paid of- 
ficials of the Union were allowed to compete 
in the elections and the delegation upon its 
return to the West Coast reported to the In- 
ternational officers, and a full report of their 
findings will be published. It was strictly a 
rank and file delegation. 

Mr. Brown was born in Anoka, Minnesota, 
July 1, 1910. He received most of his educa- 
tion in Oregon and Washington, has been a 
longshoreman for fifteen years and is a mem- 
ber of Local 12, North Bend, Oregon. He is 
presently back at his job as “winch driver’ 

on board ships. 





notes in our hotel rooms before retiring. 

During our stay of five days in Mos- 
cow, the I.L.W.U. delegation visited the 
Stalin Automobile Plant, the Caliber 
Plant, (where precision instruments are 
produced by belt line system), various 
trade union societies, social welfare and 
cultural institutions in the factories, 
polyclinics, hospitals, day nurseries, 
kindergartens, dining rooms, clubs and 
libraries. We also visited the Children’s 
Village of the workers of the Stalin fac- 
tory, the Moscow port at Khimki, at- 
tended churches, took a trip on the Mos- 
cow Canal, where we probably saw at 
least a million Moscow people swim- 
ming and boating. Beside the above 
activities, the delegation had occasion to 


inspect the Moscow subway, attend a - 


football game at the Dynamo Stadium, 
where 75,000 people were in attendance, 
visit the Gorky Park of Culture and 
Rest, the Kremlin and the Lenin Mu- 
seum. We talked te people in the streets, 
parks, churches, hotels, factories—and 
wherever else we happened to be. And 
everywhere, as I said earlier, we found 
the Russian people efficient, courteous 
and friendly. 

As an American trade unionist and 
worker, I was profoundly impressed by 
the active role played by the trade unions 
in the USSR. The trade union represen- 
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tatives are elected by secret ballot and 
from the plant level or department level 
to the top position, now occupied by 
V. V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
there is complete democracy and respon- 
sibility. 

The representatives of the trade 
unions meet with the plant management 
and mutually work out their problems. 
Production quotas are set and plans for 
the social welfare of the workers of 
each plant are established. The trade 
unions themselves are responsible for the 
full control and administration of the 
extensive social security program of the 
USSR. The social security program is 
carried on at the expense of the industry, 
with no deduction for social security 
being made from the pay-roll of the 
worker. A given industry or enterprise 
places a sum of money in the bank in 
the name of the trade union. This money 
varies from around four to ten per cent 
of the payroll. 

This sum, deposited to the union’s 
account, is broken down into different 
funds for sickness of the workers and 
their families, pregnancy, which is paid 
for before and after confinement, pensions 
for the aged, and all other benefits under 
social security. The cost of maintaining 
sanitariums comes out of this fund. The 
1948 plan called for 1,800,000 workers 
to spend time in sanitariums and 
2,500,000 workers’ children to attend 
summer camps. Of course, there are 
many more people who spend time in 
sanitariums and rest homes than in- 
cluded in the above figures, which are 
for trade unions only. Others are cared 
for under the Ministry of Health and 
other agencies. 

The principle of the amount of sick 
pay to a worker is based on the idea of 
receiving the same base pay during sick- 
ness as he or she would have earned if 
on the job: In order to receive a full 
100 per cent of pay, the worker must 
have worked at one industry for six 
years. The minimum sick pay is 50 per 
cent of the earnings. This principle of 
higher benefits for longer periods of 
work is designed to encourage workers 
to stay in one industry. 

In administering the social security 
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Assembly shop of the 
Stalin Automobile Plant 
in Moscow, which was 
visited by the author. 
Below: The Plant's rest- 
home near Moscow, op- 
erated by the union's 
social insurance system. 
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The children's library 
of the Hammer and 
Sickle Steel Plant has 
over 10,000 volumes. 
Authors of children's 
books meet with the 
youngsters and read 
them their latest 
works. 



























































fund, the union members elect special 
social security representatives on their 
department and plant committees, who 
are able to handle problems directly with 
a minimum of “bureaucratic” structure. 
The shop committee in each plant re- 
ports to the next higher body, which is 
sometimes a regional committee and 
sometimes the central committee of the 
trade union for the industry as a whole. 
The next higher body is the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, with 
responsibility vested in its Executive 
Board. 

All union officials and representatives 
are elected by the workers by secret 
ballot. After a member is elected, he 
or she must make regular reports to 
members of the union and is directly 
responsible for the carrying out of the 
decisions of union conferences and con- 
ventions. I would say that the trade 
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union set-up is even more democratic 
than in the U.S. No laws affecting work- 
ers are enacted without the approval of 
the trade unions. You couldn’t have a 
Taft-Hartley law there! 

The spirit of democracy, the real and 
sincere respect of the people for their 
elected leaders is a factor which no one 
studying the USSR can overlook. The 
life of a citizen of the USSR as he or she 
rebuilds the shattered country is a hard 
one. The complete wreckage of towns 
and factories, the starvation endured by 
the peoples in cities such as Leningrad, 
which withstood a goo-day siege—all 
these factors and many others must be 
taken into account when one studies the 
USSR. It was clear to the delegation that 
the Soviet people have a deep love for 
their country and the socialist form of 
government that they themselves have 
established. We were deeply impressed 


by the spirit of the people; the quiet 
confident manner with which they go 
about building and planning for the 
future and last but not least, the em- 
phatic way in which everyone states that 
there must not be any war. The people 
of the USSR feel that the only threat 
to their well-being is another war. Every- 
thing that I saw and heard added 
strength to the evidence that the USSR 
does not want or expect war. The Soviet 
people find it hard to believe that anyone 
could be stupid and ignorant enough to 
insist upon waging war against them. 
In the evenings, the Soviet people at- 
tended theaters or parks. In the latter 
one finds both professional and amateur 
performers taking part in vaudeville 
and plays. Every night the streets were 
crowded with people going or coming 
from cinemas or stage shows, laughing 
and talking and playing. The same 
enthusiasm that was shown for working 
and building was evident when the 
people were playing. The Russian peo 
ple enjoy life and have plenty of humor. 
At dinners and factory conferences, their 


_ keen wit was always in evidence. 


The Russian citizens are free citizens. 
They have free medical care and job as- 
surance. They can worship God as they 
see fit, whether their faith is that of Chris- 
tian, Jew, Mohammedan, Buddhist, or 
any other. They own their homes and 
furnish them as they wish. On days off, 
they fish, hunt, swim, study or do any- 
thing that any normal person does in 
other countries. They are a great people 
and deserve peace and understanding. 

It is safe to say that in the future 
when historians relate the facts of our 
life today, it will be recorded that the 
USSR in this period has been the most 
lied about and misunderstood country 
in the world. Everything that I saw in 
the USSR was a complete refutation of 
what the radio and press of America told 
me. The people of the USSR are a united 
people and have a very good knowledge 
of the system under which the United 
States operates. They always told us, 
when asked, that they preferred a 
socialist state with planned economy in- 
stead of a capitalist state. But they said 
that they were concerned about their 
own country and that the people of the 
United States would have to solve their 
own problems. They did not believe that 
a war between the two countries was 
necessary and in fact pointed out that 
the USSR was not in any way advocat- 
ing warlike, aggressive policies. Trade 
union leaders pointed out the need for 
a larger trade agreement between the 
two countries. They reminded us of the 
fact that during the war the Russians 
and Americans, fighting a common battle, 
were very good friends. And over and 
over again they said: “We are your 
friends. We want no war with the 
American people.” 





















| AM fifty-four years old. Thirty-nine 
years I have worked as a pattern 
maker. I am not a Party member. Twice 
in my life I attempted to join a trade 
union. The first time was in 1910, long 
before the Revolution. This is how it hap- 
pened. At that time I worked in the 
Kiev Mechanical Shops. When I asked 
the chairman of the Metal Workers’ 
Union what I should do to become a 
trade union member, he suggested that I 
come to a meeting which was to be held 


in a certain hotel. (At that time the trade - 


union movement of the workers was 
illegal.) There were quite a few people 
at the meeting. Suddenly the hotel’ pro- 
prietor ran in crying: “Police!” ‘ 

We all started running in every direc- 
tion. I made my escape by jumping 
through the window. 

The second time I applied for trade 
union membership was in 1917, and im- 
mediately after the October Revolution 
I became a full-fledged member of a 
trade union. 

Under the socialist state, the trade 
union is a voluntary mass organization 
of industrial and office workers. Accord- 
ing to the definition of our great teacher, 
Lenin, trade unions are schools of com- 
munism. They educate millions of work- 
ers, raise their level of culture, and 
make them into conscientious builders 
of communist society. They also organize 
workers for socialist competition in its 
higher form—the Stakhanovite move- 
ment. Through production conferences 
and workers’ meetings the trade unions, 
that is the workers themselves, carry on 
the leadership of industry, organize the 
fight for the fulfillment and overfulfill- 
ment of the production plans. 

But the most important part of the 
trade union work is its daily concern for 
the improvement of the material and 
cultural standard of living of the work- 
ers, measures for labor protection, defense 
of the interest of the working people, and 
sO on. 

I would like to illustrate these general 
ideas with examples from the life of our 
trade union organization of the Bolshevik 
Machine-Building Plant,. where I am 
chairman of the shop committee. 

The relationship between the workers 
and the plant administration is, in the 


OUR COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 
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Nikolai Titov, author of this article, is a pat- 

tern maker and shop chairman of his depart- 

ment in the Bolshevik Machine Building Plant 
in Kiev, the Ukraine. 


main, determined by the collective agree- 
ment. This agreement is concluded every 
year by the trade union board and the 
administration of the plant. The admin- 
istration represents the people’s state and 
it is its duty to see both that the output 
is of the highest quality and that the 
needs of the workers are satisfied. In our 
socialist economy the administration ac- 
tually represents the workers themselves. 
It consists of those workers who achieve 
positions of leadership. It is proper to 
note here that a plant director, or any 
other administrative person, can be re- 
placed if he fails to provide proper lead- 
ership, or does not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the creation of favorable condi- 
tions of work and life for the workers. 
The collective agreement determines 
the rights and obligations of both parties. 
During the year the fulfillment of the 
agreement is checked upon by both sides 
and at the end of the year there is a 
general check-up. In accordance with 
this procedure, in January of 1948, we 
selected eight committees of workers 
from various departments to check on 
the fulfillment of the 1947 agreement. 
The check-up on the fulfillment of the 
agreement showed that the workers of 
the plant had fully carried out all their 
obligations to the administration. They 
had fulfilled the yearly plan by November 
7, 1947. Moreover, they had rebuilt and 
put into operation an iron foundry, a 









steel foundry, and a tool-making depart- 
ment, which had been completely de- 
stroyed by the fascist invaders. 

The plant administration likewise had 
fulfilled its obligations in full. The com- 
mittees reported to the workers that the 
administration had systematically under- 
taken measures for the improvement of 
working conditions and a steady increase 
in wages. For example, in the chemical 
equipment department, the administra- 
tion had mechanized the work com- 
pletely. In the boiler department, electric 
welding was introduced. These and many 
other improvements made the conditions 
of work much easier, contributed to- 
wards the rise in productivity of labor 
and thus increased workers’ earnings. 

The administration also ‘introduced 
many safety devices previously lacking, 
thus fulfilling its obligation in respect to 
labor protection. In addition, the admin- 
istration installed water coolers in all 
departments of the plant, provided spe- 
cial lounges for women and built new 
shower rooms. The sum of 179,000 rubles 
was spent by the administration in 1947 
for the improvement of working condi- 
tions. 

The administration has also done a 
great deal to improve the workers’ living 
standards. Every point of the agreement 
dealing with this specific problem has 
been completely carried out. Five two- 
story apartment houses and one five- 
story apartment house were built and 
tenanted by the workers. In addition, 
six workers’ dormitories were constructed, 
and also one building which houses a 
nursery accommodating 120 children. 

The administration provided all the 
workers with a winter fuel supply and 
helped them with transportation of vege- 
tables from their individual truck gar- 
dens. It renovated the plant’s House of 
Culture, the old nursery and the kinder- 
garten. A camp and a sanitarium for 
children was enlarged and now accom- 
modates 130 children at a time. It also 
opened up a special club for Young 
Pioneers and equipped a sports stadium 
for the workers. 

I am mentioning only the major points 
of our collective agreement. It would be 
impossible to enumerate everything that 
has been done by the administration 

















towards the improvement of working 
conditions, wage increases, safety meas- 

ures and standards of living. It should be 

noted that the prompt fulfillment of the 

major points of the collective agreement 

by the administration was achieved part- 

ly because of the vigilance of the trade 

union committee. 

The director of the plant reported on 
the progress of the fulfillment of the 
agreement to a workers’ meeting every 
three months. Shop chairmen, trade 
union organizers, labor safety inspectors, 
social security delegates, in all, more 
than 300 workers carried on a daily 
check-up on the fulfillment of the col- 
lective agreement by the administration. 

According to our collective agreement, 
the administration was under the obliga- 
tion to substitute pneumatic pouring for 
hand operation in the iron foundry. How- 
ever, the administration did not show any 
particular haste in carrying out this 
measure, using as an excuse the fact that 
the necessary equipment was not deliv- 
ered by a certain plant. The chairman of 
the plant trade union board, Kolomisky, 
took it upon himself to investigate. He 
suggested to the director that a special 
person be delegated to go to this other 
plant and obtain the necessary equip- 
ment. Shortly afterwards the pneumatic 
equipment was installed. The work of 
the foundry was thus made much easier, 
the output increased, and accordingly, 
the workers’ wages were also increased. 

Then there was a time when one of 
the shops couldn’t get a fresh supply of 
water coolers. A labor safety inspector, 
Reznik, warned the chief of the supply 
department that if he did not take steps 
immediately to correct this situation, he 
would be held to account by the trade 
union organization. In two days the de- 
mands of the shop were satisfied and they 
had a sufficient supply of water. 

A typical grievance occurred in the 
pattern-making department. A worker in 
this department, Golub, had made a spe- 
cial box. In his opinion his work was 
not sufficiently remunerated. He ap- 
proached the department head with his 
complaint and was told that his work did 
not warrant an increased rate. The shop 
committee stepped in. Golub’s applica- 
tion was discussed at a workers’ griev- 
ance committee meeting. (Malik, a pat- 
tern maker, represented the worker’s 
side, while Krasny, a shop foreman, rep- 
resented the administration.) The work- 
ers proved to the administration repre- 
sentative that Golub’s claims were quite 
just. The rates for his work were in- 
creased. 

These examples demonstrate that the 
trade union organization, by fully using 

its authority, exerts its influence upon 
the progress of production, while vigi- 
lantly guarding the interest of the work- 
ers, and fights for the complete fulfill- 





HOUSING FOR AUTO WORKERS 
PART OF AGREEMENT 


IT’S RATHER LIKE the office of one of the new 
housing projects in New York. Phone ringing 
constantly: “How do I stand on the list now?” 
“How soon can I move into that apartment 
of mine?” This is the Housing Department 
of the Stalin Automobile Plant in Moscow, and 
the inquiries are from the workers and em- 
ployees who are getting apartments in the big 
new building reaching completion. 

The apartment house is well-built, like the 
ZIS car that the plant puts out. Automobile 
production has been stepped up as part of the 
plan for increased consumer goods, and better 
housing for the auto workers is part of the 
program. 


In the coliective agreement for 1948, between 
plant management and the union, management 
assumed responsibility for bettering living con- 
ditions and building a minimum of 12,500 
meters of housing for the employees. In addi- 
tion to the apartment house near the plant, 
suburban two-story houses are going up—ac- 
commodations for some three hundred small 
families—in the neighboring village of Kolo- 
mensk, a half hour ride away. 

In many families twe or more of the mem- 
bers are employed at the plant. The Konoplev’s, 
for instance, who have just moved into Apart- 
ment 11, consist of the father, who is chief 
of the body department; his wife, a painter; 
daughters Eugenia and Olga, who both work 
in the laboratory; and a son-in-law, a chauffeur 
at the plant. 

Apartments are simply but effectively dec- 
orated. The two-story homes out in Kolomensk 
are smaller, but comfortably planned, with cen- 
tral heating, hot water, electricity. The living 
rooms open on to fenced-in gardens. 





ment of all the points of the collective 
agreement by the administration. 

In the beginning of 1948, a new col- 
lective agreement was concluded between 
the administration and the trade union 


An apartment house 
for workers of the 
Bolshevik Machinery 
Plant in Kiev, built 
by management un- 
der its collective 
agreement with the 
union. 












organization. One hundred and twenty- 
six workers participated in the drawing 
up of the new agreement. The draft 
agreement was discussed in the shops and 
then at a general meeting of the workers 
of the plant. The active participation of 
the workers and their interest in drawing 
up the agreement is illustrated by the 
fact that they submitted 227 amendments 
and suggestions. 

In 1948, the workers of our plant 
pledged to increase the gross output by 
12.3 per cent compared to 1947; to in- 
crease the output of commodities by 5 
per cent; to increase work productivity 
by 12.9 per cent, and to reduce produc- 
tion costs by 6.5 per cent. 

The administration pledged, in addi- 
tion to purely production pledges, to 
create all the necessary conditions for at 
least 700 workers to attend technical 
schools, training courses and Stakhano- 
vite schools in order to enable them to 
improve their qualifications; to build five 
two-story apartment houses and one five- 
story apartment house for the workers. 

The collective agreement for 1948 was 
drawn up and passed at a workers’ con- 
ference, and was then signed by the 
director of the plant and the chairman of 
the trade union board. In April, 1948, 
the director made a report on the prog- 
ress of the fulfillment of the collective 
agreement. His report, as well as the 
report of the chairman of the trade union 
board which followed, showed that the 
trade union and the administration can 
work fruitfully, hand in hand, towards 
the successful fulfillment of the collective 
agreement and that their joint work re- 
sults in the betterment of the material 
and cultural wellbeing of the workers. 


































































Collective farmers bid 
their chairman good-bye 
as she leaves for the 


capital to attend a 
Supreme Soviet session 


In the collective farm 
office Chairman  Kuklina 
discusses the day's rews 
with two of the members 
of the farm's board. 


Threshing rye and loading 
it to take to the collec- 
tive farm's warehouse. 


These cattle sheds were 
built during the war. 
Another has been built 
to accommodate the fast 
increasing livestock. 


The chairman (center) 
inspects construction 
of the collective farm's 
new hydroelectric plant. 
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Natalia Kuklina with her 
three children: Zhenya, 
Vanya and Nina. Zhenya 
and Vanya, the youngest, 
attend the farm's school. 


The oldest child, Nina 
(holding the baby), is 
the doctor's assistant 
at the medical point 
and the maternity home. 


In 1936, anxious to in- 
crease the farm's yield, 
Kuklina (right) organ- 
ized a lab to study 
newest farming methods. 


Chairman Kuklina examines 
the quality of the flax 
shoots with the farm's 
agronomist (left) and a 
member of the board. 


Kuklina at the graduation 
exams at the farm's 
school, which is attended 
by 150 pupils and staffed 
by a group of 8 teachers. 


























WAS VISITING Gorky at Sorrento 

and we had been listening to records 
of Chaliapin. Suddenly Gorky began to 
speak. Apparently obeying some deep 
inner impulse, he told of his encoun- 
ters with Feodor Chaliapin. 


It is possible that there may appear 
in the world a better actor than Chalia- 
pin; or one may be born who will sing 
better. But another man like him will 
never be! Unique! This man sinned— 
much. Some traits of his character are 
frightful, even loathsome. But one 
could love him as deeply as one could 
hate and despise him. He deserved it 
all! And at times this man creates 
something so unique you look at him, 
shrug your shoulders and say only one 
word: “Chaliapin.” 

You know the myth of Orpheus in 
Hades. I’ve heard the opera, but to 
meet a living Orpheus I never dreamed 
possible. However, I did, and this 
Orpheus was Chaliapin. 

It happened at one of the fairs of 
Nizhni-Novgorod. It had been a profit- 
able year for the Russian merchant. 
Well, when a Russian merchant pros- 
pers he becomes free with his money, 
and some of it finds its way to others. 

Up to five o’clock in the evening he 
tends to business, but after five he im- 
mediately starts drinking. It’s more 
than one can imagine, what occurs in 
the city. It is hell, real hell. Fist fights! 
Knifing! Ordinary police, mounted 
police! Ordinary gendarmes, mounted 
gendarmes!* 

One merchant hired Chaliapin to 
entertain him. What he paid him 
would have kept us going for five 
years. I am invited to hear him but I 
am too busy with my own work. 

In the street a man stops me. “Thank 
God, I’ve found you,” he says, “I’ve 
been looking for you for two days now. 
Chaliapin requests you to come to see 
him; please come at once!” 

“T can’t today,” I say, “I’ll come to- 
morrow.” The man falls on his knees. 





*In old Russia there were both the local police, 
and the state police who were called gendarmes. 


ORPHEUS IN HADES 


by A. BEZYMENSKY 


“For Christ’s sake! The sooner you'll 
come to him the more money he’ll give 
me. I have small children; and these 
two days have cost me ten rubles al- 
ready.” 

Oho! I thought—when Chaliapin be- 


‘comes so generous, he must need me. 


I told the messenger, “Sorry as I am 
for your children, I cannot make it to- 
day. I’ll be there tomorrow.” 

I came to the theater and found 
Chaliapin in a horrible mood. He was 
glum and mean. Without any greeting, 
he began talking, as if continuing an 
interrupted conversation: 

“T want to hang myself—and you’re 
the cause!” 

“How’s that?” 

“You’ve beaten me. Remember our 
arguments about the role of art? Ever 
since then I’ve been waging war with 
you at every concert. You remember, 
you said that it is vain for me to 
imagine myself the God of Art, when 
I’m bought by those who possess the 
goods of this world? I have no use for 
your devilish theories. I love you, but 
your theories—I hate. And another 
thing you said—that only then will I 
become the God of Art when the peo- 
ple will appreciate me and my singing, 
and forget the money they paid me or 
for their tickets at the opera. But 
above all, you said that when the peo- 
ple take possession of the world, they 
will return to Art its genuine being, 
its soul; only then will I be a real 
sovereign of Art, but meanwhile this 
sovereign that I am has a close re- 
semblance to a slave. Isn’t that so?” 

“Vas,” 

“As I said, ever since then I’ve 
waged war with you. In that war I’ve 
seen both victories and defeats. Just 
recently, my soul turned inside out; 
I’ve been vanquished completely. I 
come here. I sing, I sing well, a la 
Chaliapin. I get money, lots of it. But 
this does not make me happy, although 
I like money. Tickets are all sold out 
in advance; standing room only at 





A. BEZYMENSKY is a prominent Soviet poet 
whose works are popular through the USSR. 
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every performance. Who is God? I’m 
God! And it’s not only your gallery 
that goes ecstatic, but the respectable 
people in the orchestra and boxes. I’m 
God! I’m the conqueror! However, my 
victory doesn’t last very long. A week 
ago I sang the Mephistopheles aria on 
the Golden Calf. I was in the mood 
and sang as never before. Pride had 
mastered me! I am the God of Art! 
And suddenly, from somewhere in the 
orchestra I hear, ‘Softer, softer!’ Some- 
one has dared to make noise when 
Chaliapin sings! And who do you think 
it was—a merchant! To me, a God! 

“In the first row sits a local mil- 
lionaire—asleep! He must not be dis- 
turbed, so the people in the orchestra 
seats wave to me and call out, ‘Softer, 
softer’—to me—Chaliapin! I must sing 
low so as not to disturb a millionaire. 

“Well, I broke off singing, and left 
the stage making plenty of noise. Then 
they begged me to finish the aria. They 
told me the sleeping millionaire had 
gone home to bed and they offered 
me more money. I finished the aria, 
but I have not been myself since. I’ve 
learnt that Chaliapin is not God, but 
the millionaires, who squeezed my im- 
mortal soul in their fists. They’re the 
masters!” 

“It’s well,” I told him, “to under- 
stand this at last.” 

“Now you can laugh at me. You have 
defeated me. And I want to hang my- 
self! And why shouldn’t I hang myself? 
Gorky is in town, but he won’t deign 
to appear at my concerts!” 

“Forgive me, Feodor,” I say, “I was 
very busy.” 

“I know very well at what, you 
devilish Stormy Petrel!’* 

Taking my hand, he said touchingly, 
almost plaintively: 

“See here, Alexey. Please do me two 
favors. Hear me today. Then go to the 
largest tavern, you know the place, 
and reserve a private room, number 
six, it’s quieter than the other rooms. 
Tell them it is for Chaliapin. We'll 
spend the evening together, eh? Invite 





* The title of a poem by Gorky, which became a 
symbol of the revolutionists. 
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a few of your friends, whomever you 
wish, five or six. I want to rest my 
soul near you, near them. I want to 
breathe the air of your truth. Alien it 
is to me, but maybe in this air Pll 
breathe a bit easier. I’m fed up with 
the ugly mugs of my masters. If you 
want wine, let there be wine. If not— 
it’s not necessary. How about it?” 

I consented. I went to the theater 
that evening, visited Chaliapin back- 
stage during the intermission and 
found him raging. 

“What happened?” 

“T’m in bad voice, Alexey, very bad.” 

“You’re wrong, Feodor, you’re sing- 
ing very well.” 

“No, Alexey, don’t try to console me! 
For the rest I sing well enough, but 
for you—bad. Gorky is in the theater, 
and I make an ass of myself!” 

Vainly I tried to console him. “Un- 
derstand, Alexey,” he went on, “I 
swore at the best actress, and I hit the 
conductor, but it was I who was at 
fault. I just cannot do anything with 
myself. It’s bad!” 

The concert came to an end. Chalia- 
pin changes from his costume and says 
in the gloomiest voice: “Here’s what I 





have decided, Alexey. I’m through 
with singing. My word of honor, I’m 
through! I’ll buy out my contract, and 
Pll go away. I shall never sing again!” 

“And for how long will that be?” 
I asked, thinking to turn this conversa- 
tion into a joke. 

“Don’t jest! This is not a pose. I shall 
never sing again. It’s finished!” 

“Very well, Feodor. We'll see later. 
And now let’s go.” 
We took a cab. It was the eve of a 
feast day—and the usual hell was rag- 
ing. Everywhere drunkards roll about. 
Everywhere plain police and mounted 
police; plain gendarmes and mounted 
gendarmes! Shouts! Fights! Shrieks! 
Curses! 


In the tavern all the rooms are full, 


with a branch of Beelzebub installed ° 


in each. Smashing dishes, drunken 
singing, noise! In room number six, it 
was a little quieter. Besides, a man can 
get used to anything. Hell kept raging 
around us, but we forgot it. Our 
friends awaited us. Excellent people! 
Very clever! Wonderful, great-hearted 
people. You understand yourself what 
kind of people... . 

The conversation was without any 
tension, sincere and genial. Everybody 
was interested. Everybody was sharp- 
witted. In less than ten minutes Feo- 
dor was in excellent spirits. We talked 
about politics, manners and customs, 
about art, and Feodor was coming 
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more and more tu himself. What in- 
teresting comments he made, what 
keen insight he showed! Hours passed. 
Around us hell raged, but in our room 
triumphed a wise, human gaiety, a 
festival of thought and feeling. 

And then the miracle occurred. Feo- 
dor gets up to his feet and says: 
“Listen, Alexey! I want to sing! My 
soul demands it! I want to sing! To 
sing! 

“Very well,” I answer, having dif- 
ficulty hiding my smile. “But how will 
you sing? Unaccompanied? There’s no 
piano here... .” 

Chaliapin thought for a_ second. 
“Here’s how, Alexey. There’s a mer- 
chant by the name of Zworykin from 
Vladimirsky who’s celebrating tonight 
in room number sixteen. Call him here 
at once! He’s stubborn, and when he’s 
drunk, you can’t budge him. It will 
be necessary to persuade him.” 

“Well, Feodor! I can persuade if it 
is necessary.” I got up and went. How 
it happened that I was not killed on 
the way, I still can’t understand. I was 
shoved around by brawlers, knocked 
down by the running waiters. From 
some suddenly opened door a plate 
flew out, just missing my head. Well, 
I finally reached room _§ sixteen, 
knocked on the door and, getting no 
answer, walked in. On the floor, be- 
side a table covered with all kinds of 
food, sits a handsome bearded man, 
with three naked girls alongside. 

“Are you merchant Zworykin?” I 
ask. 

“I’m merchant Zworykin.” 

“Feodor Ivanovich Chaliapin asks 
you to come to him, room number 6. 
I’ll take you there.” The merchant 
rises to his feet, pulls down his silk 
shirt, puts on a jacket. “Wait here for, 
me, girls. One can’t refuse Chaliapin!” 

As soon as he appeared at the door, 
Chaliapin said: 

“Took here, Zworykin, did we have 
a bet?” 

“We did, Feodor Ivanovich.” 

“And who won?” 

“You did, Feodor Ivanovich.” 

“And what can I demand from you?” 

“Anything you want, Feodor Ivano- 
vich. I don’t know how you say it in 
a foreign language, but in Russian it 
means anything you ask, I’ll give you.” 

“Listeh, Zworykin, I’m kind today 
and won’t demand much. In twenty 
minutes I want a piano in this room 
with my accompanist.” 

I thought the merchant would raise 
objections, but he bowed deeply, 
turned around and left the room. 

Our merriment became even more 
intimate and cordial. Where did we not 
fly on the wings of thought! It was a 
marvelous evening. Half an hour 
passed and someone knocked at our 
door. I look, and an excellent piano is 
carried in, and behind it walks Chalia- 
pin’s accompanist and the merchant 
Zworykin. 

“Thanks, Zworykin!” said Feodor, 
“and stay with us.” 

All of us helped place the piano. We 
all sat down comfortably and got ready 
to listen. All around us it was as noisy 


as before, but we paid no attention. 

“My soul demands it! My soul de- 
mands it!” Feodor kept on repeating. 
After a consultation with his accom- 
panist, Chaliapin began to sing. There’s 
no living artist who could describe 
how Chaliapin sang that night. Some- 
thing flamed in him that increased ten- 
fold the beauty and power of his voice, 
the highest stage in inspiration, self- 
forgetfulness, ecstasy. 

He sang in Russian, in Italian, and in 
French, and then changed to Russian 
folk songs. We sat bewitched. Tears 
flooded our eyes. 

And all at once I felt a strong 
nervous shock. I just cannot listen. 
Something has happened! Something 
interfered with my _ concentration. 
What occurred? I looked around, lis- 
tened, and suddenly I understood. The 
noise, the shrieks had stopped. Silence! 
Hell was quiet. I looked through the 
window. In the street stood a crowd 
of people, with streaming eyes and 
rapt, upturned faces. We had been 
able, even if only for a time, to return 
to Orpheus his soul—and Orpheus had 
conquered Hades! 
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The friendship of Gorky and Chalia- 
pin continued despite their growing 
political differences. After Chaliapin’s 
expatriation it continued through cor- 
respondence. Chaliapin’s letters have 
been preserved. They express the same 
feelings shown in this reminiscence. 
Chaliapin writes, for example, of 
“artistic aims crushed in humdrum 
theaters,” and expresses gratitude to 
Gorky for “giving us light and warmth 
like a great bonfire.” 

The last of his letters to Gorky was 
written to congratulate him on his 
novel Klim Samgin. In it he also 
voiced his homesickness for Russia 
which, as a ‘citizen of the world,’ he 
had renounced. At one time he planned 





a home in the Alps and a Russian type 
of bath house in the snows. Finding 
no one who could build a Russian style 
stove, he wrote to the Moscow city 
authorities for plans that he might 
give the workmen. 

His nostalgia reached an _ intense 
pitch in his final letters to his daughter 
and the singer Davidov in Moscow. 
From his daughter he asked for a bust 
of Pushkin; and to Davidov he wrote, 
“IT adore my country and I shall carry 
this adoration to my grave.” This was 
written in December 1939; four months 
later, and three years after Gorky, he 
died. 


Translated by Eugenia E. Speevak 
from “Znamya,” July 1948 
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A Soviet Latvian Newspaper 
by S. GARIN 


MEETING of farmers was in prog- 

ress in the offices of the Latvian daily 
newspaper Banner the morning I dropped 
in to see the editor. 

Banner is published in Valmir, a town 
in one of the principal agricultural dis- 
tricts of Soviet Latvia, and hence is 
read largely in the countryside. The edi- 
tor had invited some of the leading farm- 
ers in the district to discuss harvest pros- 
pects and other agricultural problems. 

“Were you visited by peasants in the 
old days?” I asked Janson, a journalist 
who had worked in the local press for 
more than 20 years. 

“The peasants in bourgeois times had 
no business in newspaper offices. And we 
rarely visited them either. I personally 
used to take a trip out to the prosperous 
farmers to write up a wedding or to ferret 
out some juicy bit of scandal.” 

On one occasion Janson, then a begin. 
ner, wrote a story about a peasant boy 
who had been cruelly beaten up by his 
master, a rich farmer who owned more 
than 500 acres of land and a big dairy. 
The editor threw the story into the waste 
basket. 

“That boy won’t ever read our paper, 
but his boss has been our subscriber for 
five years,” he barked at the cub reporter. 
“Your story won’t change anything but 
the paper might lose a good and in- 
fluential customer.” 

Things changed radically eight years 
ago, when Soviet power was proclaimed 
in Latvia. But the first Soviet newspapers 
in the new republic had hardly been es- 
tablished when the war broke out fol- 
lowed by the German occupation. It was 
not until the Germans were driven out, 
three years ago, that Janson and his com- 
rades were able to resume the job of build- 
ing up a new Soviet newspaper, a news- 
paper of and for the people. 

Most of the peasants were chatting ani- 
matedly with reporters, but I noticed that 
some of them were seated at tables bus- 
ily writing. Janson told me they were 
writing items for the paper and he trans- 
lated a few for me. 

“The new farmer is complaining that 
the local Machine and Tractor Station is 
not carrying out the goverment’s decision 
concerning priority of service to war vet- 
erans, invalids and the families of fighting 
men who were killed in action,” one peas- 
ant wrote. The management of the Ma- 
chine and Tractor Station had been vio- 
lating this decision, and the author of 
the item cited concrete facts. 

“Check up on this,” the editor said, 
handing the item to a young woman, a 
journalism student at Riga State Uni- 
versity, I was told. 
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In another item a peasant from Kau- 
gur village wrote that the local club was 
in need of repairs, but nothing was being 
done although the community had the 
funds for the purpose. The chairman of 
the rural Soviet was sharply criticized 
by the author for his negligence. 

After a lively discussion a decision was 
taken at the meeting in the newspaper 
offices to ask the peasants who had been 
on excursions to model farms in Latvia 
and other Soviet republics to write about 
what they had seen and to suggest what 
could be done to improve the work of lo- 
cal farms. 

There are eleven on the staff of the 
newspaper, including the editor-in-chief 
and the managing editor. Most of them 
are young; four are members of the Com- 
munist Party or Komsomol. 

The staff members have divided the 
functions among themselves. Some of 
them handle agricultural questions, others 
cover city life and industry or concen- 
trate on Party and political affairs. 

At first the older journalists did not 
approve of such a narrowing down of 
subject matter. They were afraid the 
work would prove uninteresting, but 
soon found that they had been mistaken. 
Specialization helped them to obtain a 
deeper understanding of their particular 
field. 

“The other day I wrote a feuilleton,” 
Janson told me. 

“What was it about?” 

“Oh, I lammed into the director of a 
brick kiln for bad management. The or- 
ganization in charge of building materials 
output looked into the matter and the 
director was given a good lesson.” 


“Isn’t your paper afraid of losing a 
good customer?” I asked. 

“We have a great many more readers 
today than formerly. And we wouldn’t 
be a Soviet paper if we were afraid to 
print the truth. Our readers are used to 
it, in fact, I believe that is why they ap- 
preciate the Banner. Most of the letters 
we get from readers contain criticism. 
Often the workers criticize the heads of 
their enterprises. These are the workers 
who only eight years ago would be dis- 
missed at once if they so much as opened 
their mouths. And the peasants criticize 
their local authorities. Quite a number of 
these letters get published.” 

I asked Janson to look over a few of the 
recent issues of his paper and give me an 
idea of the main topics taken up. The 
range of themes proved to be surprisingly 
wide. Several articles dealt with the old 
choral ensemble of Valmir which had 
taken part in the local, district and repub- 
lican choral festivals. There was a big 
feature about the construction of power 
stations on lakes and rivers, articles 
about road building, irrigation jobs, city 
improvements, reconstruction and expan- 
sion of local industry, latest farming meth- 
ods, development of amateur theatricals, 
school problems, extension of medical ser- 
vice, etc. The newspaper also featured 
pen portraits of outstanding workers, 
farmers and intellectuals. 

“At first it was rather hard for us older 
journalists to get used to the idea of 
writing about workers and peasants, 
some of the Banner senior staff members 
told me. “We could not imagine that 
such stories would be of interest to any- 
one. Moreover, we didn’t know how to 
tackle the theme. But now that we see 
how people are changing, with what en- 
thusiasm ordinary workers are applying 
themselves to their jobs, we have learned 
to tell others about it.” 





The Last Days of UNRRA 


THE EMBERS STILL BURN, by Ira 
A. Hirschmann. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 272 pp., $3.00. 


HE HELP to the suffering peoples 
T of the world so grandiloquently 
offered by Truman (to be edited a day 
or two later by Acheson’s warning 
that the beneficiaries must simultane- 
ously become a profitable field for 
American investment) had actually, 
for a time, been given’ through 
UNRRA, a United Nations organiza- 
tion operating without Achesonian 


strings. But UNRRA was spiked by 


Washington and replaced by the Mar- 
shall Plan which bypassed the United 
Nations and frankly made bread-for- 
the-starving a pawn in America’s 
diplomatic game. 

Ira Hirschmann’s The Embers Still 
Burn, is an account of UNRRA’s last 
days. He was sent by the then head of 
UNRRA, Fiorello La Guardia, as his 
personal representative to inspect 
UNRRA operations and check on 
sabotage and diplomatic short-chang- 
ing in the UNRRA’s operations. 

What he saw was the way UNRRA 
was being used in the anti-Soviet cam- 
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paign to “contain communism” and to 
the extent that it could not be so used, 
or not effectively used, how it was 
being sabotaged. He saw the begin- 
nings of the process by which human- 
ity’s hopes for peace and security are 
being bilked. He saw the victims of 
fascism being newly discriminated 
against in favor of old fascists in new 
dress; he saw Germany being rebuilt 
for another try at the Soviet Union as 
part of that master plan to “contain 
communism”; he heard the notorious 
British General Morgan boast about 
that plan, to carry out which meant the 
sabotaging of UNRRA; he saw the 


An Indictment of 


THE WAR LORDS OF WASHING- 
TON, by Bruce Catton. Harcourt 
Brace & Co., New York. 313 pp. 
$3.00. 


HEN DONALD NELSON returned 

from the Soviet Union, as Mr. 
Catton reminds us, he brought back 
a plan worked out with the Soviet 
authorities, by which the entire sur- 
plus production of American industry, 
for a full generation, would have been 
assured a market in the Soviet Union. 
In return America would have re- 
ceived a rich store of materials needed 
to provide a life of actual plenty for 
the American people. This was part of 
a larger prospect of close and friendly 
cooperation between the USA and the 
USSR as the natural peacetime con- 
tinuity of their wartime alliance. All 
this would have guaranteed us against 
war and depression for at least a gene- 
ration. This, however, had the disad- 
vantage of being good for all the peo- 
ple instead of the privileged few; and 
good for the Soviet peoples as well, 
which was not at all to the taste of the 
American reactionaries. 


stages that led from the wrecking of 
UNRRA to the present policy of aid 
in return for an anti-Soviet alignment. 
The new policy of course, not only 
betrays other peoples; it betrays the 
American people as well. That is the 
message of this revealing book which 
should get the widest possible read- 
ing. In one of his concluding passages 
Mr. Hirschmann writes, “An under- 
standing between the East and the 
West, then, must be the paramount 
objective of our government if it is 
truly responsive to the basic wishes 
and hopes of the American people.” 
I.S 


the Sabre-Rattlers 


Waiting only until Roosevelt was 
out of their way, and getting their 
wish sooner than they had hoped, they 
swarmed into Washington to reverse 
the direction of America’s state policy. 
Ever since, American state policy has 
been a monopoly of big business and 
big brass, in the sort of merger that 
brought fascism to Europe. The peo- 
ple’s hope for security, prosperity and 
peace, their deserved reward for their 
effort and sacrifices in the common 
people’s war against fascism, is being 


frustrated. Instead, what we have is a- 


depression - around - the- corner atmos- 
phere, to cope with which we are get- 
ting directly, and indirectly through 
the Marshall plan, production for war, 
which adds the war-around-the-corner 
feeling to our dismal present atmos- 
phere. 

This is the sickness and the mortal 
danger of our time. A powerful and 
revealing indictment of this taking 
over of the country by the war pro- 
vocateurs is given in Bruce Catton’s 
vigorous and highly readable The War 
Lords of Washington, a recent Book 
Find Club selection. ES. 


A Plea for Understanding 


HOME FROM THE COLD WARS, by 
Leslie Roberts. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1948. 224 pp. $2.50. 


AST SPRING Leslie Roberts, Cana- 

dian writer and journalist, visited 
the Soviet Union and a number of 
European countries. While this breezy 
account of his journey contains many 
judgments with which we would dis- 
agree, we can heartily concur with his 
over-all plea for understanding and 
peace among the great powers. 

Mr. Roberts castigates both the USA 
and the Soviet Union for their propa- 
ganda against each other without, how- 
ever, sufficiently taking into account 
both the quantitative and qualitative 
differences in this propaganda. He is 
too inclined to think rough language 
the cause rather than the result of 
strained relations, and seems to feel 
that if only the Russians would use 
gentler language things would be dif- 
ferent. In view of the announced aims 
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of the Marshall Plan, the author’s plea 
that it can be made to work if it doesn't 
become a stop-Russia movement is 
somewhat puzzling. 


Mr. Roberts vigorously refutes the 
charge that the USSR has or could have 
any aggressive or warlike intentions, 
and the book’s emphasis of the con- 
centration of the Soviet people on prob- 
lems of peaceful reconstruction is its 
most positive contribution. Some ex- 
amples Mr. Roberts gives of the prog- 
ress they are making: 


“You can buy an automobile in 
Moscow and drive it away... . They 
are selling, in Moscow alone, to the 
tune of 500 a week, and the principal 
buyers are workers.” 


“Everybody is entitled to housing 
and gets it... .” 


“(The Muscovite) ... has an urban 
transportation system which would 
compare favorably with that of any 
major city in the West.” 


On the attitude of the Soviet people 
to Stalin and his leadership: 


“ . . the fact remains that the 
merger of this man and the nation 
is visibly and audibly complete.... 
The conclusion stems from personal 
experience of spontaneous demon- 
strations and on answers to the ques- 
tion ‘Is the country solidly behind 
Stalin?’ put to numerous friends in 
various embassies in Moscow. With- 
out exception, their answers fitted 
the pattern: ‘No doubt about it. They 
practically worship the man.’” 


And on the over-all attitude of the 
Soviet people to peace—after watch- 
ing the joyous May list demonstration, 
Mr. Roberts asked the British actress, 
Dame Edith Evans, then in Moscow, 
what she thought of it, and she an- 
swered: 


“No matter what anyone tells me, 
no matter what I read, or what I 
hear on the radio, you’ll never con- 
vince me, after what I’ve seen today, 
that the Russian people are looking 
for war.” 


BOOKS 
IN BRIEF 


RESURRECTION, by Leo N. Tolstoy, 
Translated by Vera Traill. The Novel 
Library, Pantheon Press, New York, 
1948. 561 pp. $1.75. 


RITTEN when the author was 

seventy, this novel retains much 
of the vigor and literary resourceful- 
ness of his greatest period. 


THIS IS ISRAEL, by I. F. Stone, with 
photographs by Robert Capa, Jerry 
Cooke and Tom Gidal, Boni and 
Gaer, New York, 1948, 128 pp. $2.75. 


STORY of the world’s newest 

nation told with remarkable con- 
ciseness and vigor. As the story unfolds 
it makes clear the direct and unequi 
vocal role of the Soviet Union in’ the 
United Nations, as compared with the 
devious British role which received tor- 
tuous collaboration from us. The book 
is printed on a page size of 11 by 8% 
allowing for the proper reproduction of 
some of the finest photographs in the 
illustrated books of the year just past. 


THE STILWELL PAPERS, by General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, edited and ar- 
ranged by Theodore H. White, Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, New York, 
1948. 257 pp. $4.00. 


LIVELY record that reflects a great 

military mind and a great demo- 
cratic personality. When the book was 
first published there were attempts to 
discredit it. But history itself has 
checked its truths. Invaluable for an 
understanding of developments in the 
Far East. A recent selection of the Book 
Find Club. 
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SKIING, SKATING AND SCATHING CRITICISM 


T IS TOLD that a major scandal 

broke in Moscow on the occasion 
of Russia’s first official ski contest. A 
certain P. A. Bichkov had won the 
thirty kilometer race—through the 
Chodinsky meadows to Troitskovo: vil- 
lage and back again. And Bichkov was 
peasant-born and a dvornik (janitor)! 
By some means, unexplained, he had 
got in among the Moscow sports gentle- 
men. 

“Victory of the Dvornik,” headlined 
the Moscow press. “A Disgrace to Rus- 
sian Sports!” 

That was in 1910. 

In the Moscow sports newspaper of 
this season, thirty-eight years later, the 
term “disgraceful” or its equivalent 
also appears. Sportsmen correspondents 
—from the Donbas, from Leningrad, 
Alma Ata, Gomel, Archangel—tear into 
deficiencies in the preparations for the 
maintenance of winter sports. They 
write with the earnestness of sports- 
men the world over discussing their 
problems, plus the devastating frank- 
ness that Soviet citizens use in criticiz- 
ing things in their country that they 
wish to set right. 

Demands include more skates for hire 
at the rinks, more sporting goods in 





Substitutes for ski wax. 


the stores, more rinks and ski bases at 
the factories, quicker training for in- 
structors, good wax for skis, more week- 
end ski excursions out of the city for 
Leningraders, more attention to skiing 
and skating in village areas, more at- 
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tention to winter sports at factories by 
management and trade unions. 

The special point about these Letters 
to the Editor is that the writers are not 
just letting off steam—they expect 
something to happen when their letters 
appear in print. 

Here for instance is a letter from the 
Donbas—the writers are serious, young, 
angry. 

“Stalino. 

“In the Donbas snow has already fal- 
len. Sportsmen welcome the winter, but 
the directors of the regional council of 
the Shakhtior (coal miner) Company 
gaze mournfully at the white-covered 
earth. The Company is completely un- 
prepared for winter. No center has 


‘been equipped for the physical cultur- 


astss 346” 

The writers name names: “The re- 
gional council and its chairman, Com- 
rade Narozhny, have, it seems, no man- 
power for the job. As a result, most 
sections of the miners’ physical culture 
organization are halting their activities. 
Thus, at the Papanintsev Mine of the 
Rutchenkovsky Coal Trust, where there 
was a vigorous sports organization in 
the summer, sports activities are at a 
standstill. 

‘Winter in the Donbas last year was 
short and mild. Evidently the heads of 
the Company still have that in mind 
and have failed to use the months be- 
tween to obtain winter sports equip- 
ment. And so the present situation is 
that for 6,000 young coal miners of the 
Petrovsky District there are only fifteen 
pairs of skis; for the whole of the Kirov 
District, only thirty pairs of skis; for 
the Budenny District, only twenty. But 
according to plan, thousands should be 
allotted in these areas. 

“Also, according to plan, Shakhtior 
is responsible for establishing sixteen 
bases this winter in Stalinsk region, 
sixteen skating rinks and ten ski-runs, 
but they have not begun to approach 
this number. Shakhtior should also 
have prepared sixty instructors for 
winter sports; and by this time the in- 
structors should have completed an 80- 
hour seminar. But this is only com- 
mencing in December, when the in- 
structors should already be working in 
their sections. 

“Winter bases in the stadiums have 
not been prepared or equipped. The 
playing field of the stadium at the 
Capital Mine in Budenny Distrist was 
used this autumn as a place for pas- 
turing cattle; the football field was 


spoiled; the fence was broken. And now 
it is difficult to set up.a ski base and 
make a skating rink there. 

“The regional committee of the Coal- 
miners’ Trade Union and the local trade 
union organizations have stood aside 
from these questions. They are giving 
poor support to the miners’ physical 
culture and Komsomol organizations.” 

This was published in the December 
4th issue of the newspaper “Soviet 





One way out of a tough situation. 


Drawings by A. Zubov, in Sovietsky Sport 


Sport.” On December 25 the answer 
came: 

“The correspondence has been taken 
under consideration by the presidium 
of the Stalinsk regional council of 
Shakhtior. The facts have been recog- 
nized as correct and measures have 
been taken to remove the deficiencies.” 

The measures were practical: The 
regional council purchased 20,000 ru- 
bles worth of winter sporting equip- 
ment, assigned 10,000 rubles to the 
Rutchenkovsky council for sports ac- 
tivities and 12,000 rubles for equipping 
a sports center at the Red Trade Union 
Mine. They have begun to fix the cow- 
defiled stadium, setting up ski bases, 
flooding rinks, etc. And the presidium 
of the Miners’ Union also took the criti- 
cism to heart, and decided to prepare a 
plan for the winter sports season. 

A letter from a physical culture soci- 
ety of industrial school students at 
Kursk is even more personal in its 
criticism of management. The students 
had a sports base constructed for their 
skiers and skaters last winter, where 
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they competed in long distances ski 
races and won matches. But this year, 
«... Things won’t be like that. By or- 
der of the head of the regional admin- 
istration of the Labor Reserves, Com- 
rade Sviridov, the base has been taken 
over as an Office. And the chief of this 
office, Comrade Vlasov, has fixed him- 
self up cozy quarters in a part of the 
building. The physical culture society 
has repeatedly appealed to the central 
council to take measures to clear out 
their base. But winter is here and noth- 
ing has come of it.” So they appeal to 
the press. The paper prints their com- 
plaint, blasting Comrade Sviridov’s 
“self-assumed powers” in the subhead; 
and the affair is brought to the top, 
to the Ministry for Labor Reserves, 
and the editors “trust measures will 
be taken.” 

For many years Moscow led in ma- 
jor winter sports, especially skiing, de- 
veloping national, all-Union and inter- 
national champions. Now skiers and 
skaters of other cities — Leningrad, 
Gorky, Sverdlovsk, Tula—are possible 
rivals. There is also a large increase 
in ski experts in the villages as well, 
which was practically unheard of be- 
fore the Revolution. Skiing and skat- 
ing champions go out into the various 
districts and through demonstrations 
arouse interest in the sports. Distance 
skiing and speed have been developed 
to a high point; mountain skiing, ski- 
jumping and slalom are now being 
seriously developed on a large scale; 
mountainous country is after all the 
exception in the Soviet lands. 

Soviet sports have a vast range— 
from machine age to primitive and 
back again—as varied as the geograph- 
ical areas they cover. There are racing 
and fancy figure skating; the great 
cross country ski relays involving, be- 
fore the war, up to seven millions, and 
other ski events; breakneck motorcycle 
cross country races under snow condi- 
tions, and similar auto races; wolf- 





“Actually, the hands play no role 
whatever in ice-skating. 4 





. but they do come in handy! 


hunts on skis out in the wilderness of 
the Tatar Republic; city, county,- re- 
public and all-Union hockey-matches; 
motorized ice-boat races on the rivers; 
and highly individual winter sport 
activities of the type pursued by the 
18-year-old mighty hunter, Nikolai 
Tumashev, of Eastern Kazakhstan, 
who, as reported when this winter sea- 
son was not yet half over, had ac- 
counted for eight bears, six wolves, 





At least the manikins don't 
complain of the ski costumes. 


twenty-five foxes and a couple of hun- 
dred marmots and other smaller beasts. 

The children are of course a part of 
the winter sports picture too. In Mos- 
cow, for instance, schools have their 
own skating rinks and there are chil- 
dren’s ski runs. During the winter va- 
cation there were many children’s 
sports events in the city. Child figure 
skaters circled the New Year’s fir trees 
in dances when their lights were kin- 
dled at the big skating rink at the 
Gorky Park of Culture and Rest. The 
park had children’s contests; there were 
school skating contests at other city 
parks and stadiums—in the Sokolni- 
ky Park, the Stadium of the Young 
Pioneers, at Izmailov Park. 

A glance at a few of the events in 
the very first weeks of the winter sea- 
son shows something of the great vari- 
ety of winter sports in the Soviet 
Union: 

Stavropol: The local motorcycle club 
ran its first cross country race of the 
season under winter conditions. Fifty 
kilometers (31 miles) along the Nevi- 
nomisky Chausee, over a tortuous road, 
broken ground, steep hills, shifting 
snow. Best time by A. Sarkisov: 
1:18:29.5. 

Cheliabinsk (southern Urals): Over 
20,000 took part in the season’s first 
mass winter sports events: 100 teams 
participated in a ski relay; 42 ski 
bases have been opened. 

Zlatoust: For the start of the ski re- 
lay race 61 teams came out. 

Leningrad: Good stocks of sporting 
goods in the stores; heavy buying at 
the Dynamo Department Store where, 
in a few days, it had sold 11,000 pairs 
of skis, 500 pairs of skates, about 300 


sleds, as well as many ski pants, 
sweaters, caps, ski and skating shoes. 
Exhibits of sports equipment arranged 
in many parts of the city. In the Fanero- 
dreztrud Artel a special section for the 
production of three-ply laminated birch 
skis has been set up. Tests showed top 
quality. 

Gorky: This year the city’s tradi- 
tional ski relay race on December 5th, 
Constitution Day, announced in honor 
of the great air hero, Valeri Pavlovich 
Chkalov. 

Minsk: In connection with the jubi- 
lee of the Byelo-Russian Republic, 
skiers have constructed ski jumps and 
runs three kilometers from the city. 

Irkutsk: Matches held between top 
skiers of Irkutsk and Chita provinces, 
and of the Yakutsk Autonomous Re- 
public. 

Omsk: Skaters from Irkutsk com- 
peted with speed experts from Omsk, 
Novosibirsk, Tomsk and other Siberian 
cities. 

Archangel: Racing skaters met here 
in the far north, champions from Lenin- 
grad, Yaroslavl, Vologda, Ivanovo, 
Murmansk, Vladimir, Kostroma, and 
Moscow province to take part in 500 
meter and 3000 meter races. The tem- 
perature dropped to 15 degrees Fahren- 
heit. , 


Visokogorsky District: Record by 
hunter P. Tikhonov, from a village of 
the Chodyashevo Kaibitzko District, 
who, with his brigade of three, de- 
stroyed twelve wolves and a number 
of foxes in a two-day hunt on skis. 


Moscow: Hockey players have begun 
their traditional series of championship 
matches. 


Slobodsk: A new slalom course just 
completed. Hundreds of girls and boys 
are using it. 

Khabarovsk: Hockey team of the 
Amur Fleet played a fast opening game 
of the season. 

Even as far south as Armenia, there 
is a winter sports season in the moun- 
tains; and it is reported that hockey is 
popular there in Leninakan. And in 
Rostov, also south, rinks have opened 
for the first time in years. 


Last year Konstantin Kurdyavtsev 
won the 500 meter world championship; 
and the year before, three Soviet con- 
testants took gold, silver and bronze 
medals at the meet in Finland. 


But the biggest hand of all is given 
to the run-of-the-mill athletes in the So- 
viet Union, and there are millions of 
them. For mass sports, in the true sense 
of the word, is most highly developed 
in the USSR where, in a single relay 
event, millions are involved, and where 
national records are established in both 
the city and the countryside. 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 
readiness to supply the needs of all Berlin, so that there never 
was in fact any need for the dramatic airl'!t that followed. 
Discussions were held in Moscow among the four powers. 
At that time, and for the sake of reaching agreement, Stalin 
was willing to withdraw the original condition that the trafhc 
restrictions would be lifted if plans for a separate Western 
Germany were postponed, although it was understood among 
the four powers that this matter of Germany as a whole 
would have to be solved in the near future by the four foreign 
ministers. Agreement was reached in Moscow on August 30 
on the simultaneous lifting of the blockade and introduction 
of a uniform currency, and directives were sent to the military 
governors in Moscow to implement this decision. 


While it was charged at the time that the Soviet represen- 
tatives in Berlin refused to honor the Moscow agreement, it 
has since been made clear, both in the British White Paper 
and through the November 29 statement by Senator Tom 
Connally, that agreement had been almost reached but that 
our military governors did not accept the plan and the United 
States broke off negotiations. 

The Soviet Union repeatedly offered to reopen the negotia- 
tions, but the United States refused, insisting on bringing the 
matter before the Security Council, where it did not belong. 
A new agreement for simultaneous action on the blockade 
and currency regulation was reached with the help of six 
neutral nations. The United States again backed down and 
insisted on bringing a resolution before the Security Council, 
calling for the immediate lifting of the blockade, while leav- 
ing a period of several weeks for the introduction of a new 
currency, during which the economic chaos the USSR had 
been guarding against would have reigned in the Soviet 
Zone. This was a step backward from the Moscow agreement, 
and the USSR naturally vetoed it. 

Secretary General Trygve Lie and General Assembly Presi- 
dent Herbert Evatt addressed a note to the four powers, ask- 
ing for a new attempt to reach agreement, on the highest 
level if necessary. The Soviet Union expressed readiness for 
such an effort but the United States, Britain and France re- 
jected the appeal, insisting as before that they would not 
negotiate under the “duress” of the blockade, although they 
had been so negotiating for many months, always taking 
care, however, not to reach an agreement. 

Later mediation efforts by Dr. Bramuglia resulted in a 
new proposal acceptable to the USSR but rejected by the 
Western allies. 

The UN appointed a Berlin Currency Committee to con- 
tinue to seek a settlement. A dispatch by Michael Hoffman 
from Geneva (New York Times, January 22) reported that 
the French and British replies to this committee’s proposal 
for machinery to administer the currency in the four Berlin 
sectors were so close to the Russian that it was believed the 
differences could readily be worked out. The dispatch went 
on to state that the United States reply, by contrast, rejected 
the plan and made counter proposals that would give the 
Western powers almost complete control of the Russian cur- 
rency issued in their sectors. The dispatch went on to say: 


Neutral sources believe the United States Government does not 
want to settle the issue through United Nations machinery. 


On January 30, the New York Herald Tribune carried a 
dispatch reporting that the latest Soviet counter proposal had 
gone further than any previous Russian offer in “guaranteeing 
satisfactory trade facilities between Berlin and the Western 
Zones of Germany.” This dispatch also noted that the plan 
was acceptable to the French and British, but that the Ameri- 
cans insisted it contained “jokers.” On February 4, a dispatch 
from Lake Success reported that under a new United States 
plan formulated just before Secretary Acheson took office, the 
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August 30 agreement would be completely set aside and the 
Western mark would continue to circulate in the Western sec- 
tors of Berlin pending the establishment of a municipal govern- 
ment with effective control over the entire city. “In other 
words,” continues the story, “the plan would formalize the 
introduction of the Western mark in the Western sectors, 
which was the original cause for the imposition of the Soviet 
blockade.” 

In an off-the-record speech at the Overseas Writers’ Asso- 
ciation on January 10, John Foster Dulles, Chief U.S. delegate 
to the UN in Paris, is reported to have said the following: 


1. There could be a settlement of the Berlin situation at any time 
on the basis of a Soviet currency for Berlin and our right to bring 
in food, raw materials and fuel to the western sectors. 

The present situation is, however, to U.S. advantage for propa- 
ganda purposes. We are getting credit for keeping the people of 
Berlin from starving: the Russians are getting the blame for their 
privations. 

2. If we settle Berlin, then we have to deal with Germany as a 
whole. We will have to deal immediately with a Russian proposal 
for withdrawal of all occupation troops and a return of Germany 
to the Germans. 

“Frankly I do not know what we would say to that,” Mr. Dulles 
was quoted. “We cannot keep up the airlift indefinitely.” 

(The National Guardian, Jan. 24, 1949) 


And in an interview in the New York Herald Tribune on 
January 18, Mr. Dulles gave strong intimations that U.S. policy 
is to oppose any settlement with the USSR until the North 
Atlantic pact has become a fact and Western Germany inte- 
grated into Western Europe. 

In the face of this record, the Soviet Union is asked to 
demonstrate by deeds instead of words the sincerity of her 
desire for a peaceful settlement! 

All other efforts at a solution having failed, and former 
agreements having been repudiated by the United States, Mr. 
Stalin has again, in answer to the question put him by Mr. 
Smith, agreed that a solution could be reached “pending a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to consider the 
German problem as a whole.” 

Mr. Acheson brushes this aside: “All channels are open... .” 
But whenever the USSR has sought to use these open chan- 
nels, they have closed up. Mr. Acheson sneers at the use of 
the channel of the press interview as casting doubt on Stalin’s 
seriousness of purpose—(although he seems not averse to 
making use of the same channel himself) and President Tru- 
man says he has no “formal invitation” from Stalin and there- 
fore apparently feels free to so rudely reject the courteous 
suggestion that he come to Moscow, Leningrad, Kaliningrad, 
Odessa, Yalta—or to Poland or Czechoslovakia. 

Considering the number of rebuffs that have been the 
answer to a whole series of Soviet peace offers, there is 
nothing surprising about Stalin’s method of informally sound- 
ing out American intentions in this way. Were President 
Truman to evince the slightest inclination to consider favor- 
ably the idea of peace talks, there is no doubt that a formal 
invitation would be forthcoming and that the Soviet Union 
would welcome President Truman with all the warmth and 
hospitality they so well know how to lavish on missions of 
friendship. 

Mr. Acheson’s closing slur—that “peace cannot be tampered 
with and cannot be used as an instrument in any international 
political maneuver,” might apply to his own performance. 


We urge every one of our readers to write or 
wire President Truman urging him to accept Stalin’s 
offer for peace discussions. The National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship is carrying on an 
active peace mobilization campaign. Write to them 
for their valuable information material and cam- 
paign suggestions. Their address is Suite 804, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 

This is the time for action. Peace, indeed must 
not be tampered with. —J.S. 
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On Slums and Prostitution 


Question: Are there slum areas and 
is there prostitution in the cities of the 
Soviet Union?—W. F. H., Brighton, 
Colorado. 


Answer: Before the Revolution every 
city in old Russia had large slum dis- 
tricts. The housing problem inherited 
by the Revolution was one of the most 
difficult to tackle. After persistent 
work in slum clearance and building of 
new housing, together with the crea- 
tion of new cities and towns through 
the spread of industry, the Soviet 
Union has practically eliminated slum 
areas as such, even though the housing 
problem is by no means completely 
solved. 

The Nazi invasion in World War II, 
which penetrated deeply into Russia, 
including large industrial sections, 
brought about great devastation of 
cities and villages with the result that 
the housing question became much 
more acute than before. Great progress 
has already been made in the last four 
years in rebuilding the cities and re- 
storing the houses. In the rural districts 
alone, 9,000,000 farmers and their fam- 
ilies have moved into restored or new- 
ly built houses in the war-ravaged 
areas. However, even the invasion did 
not create slums. Typical slums or 
under-privileged areas, as we call them 
here, are unknown under the socialist 
system of the Soviet Union. There could 
not be a situation where a great amount 
of money would be spent for the hous- 
ing of the well-to-do at the expense or 
the neglect of lower income groups. 

Housing is planned and provided for 
in the municipal budgets with large 
assistance from the federal budget, as 
in the case of present day reconstruc- 
tion, and is not a source of profits for 
anyone. Rents are very low and in no 
case are more than 10 percent of the 
earnings of a Soviet family. The aver- 
age rent is below 5 per cent. 

Prostitution was a widespread curse 
in the old Russian society. The Soviet 
government tackled this problem as 
soon as possible after the liquidation of 
the civil war. It did not rely on police 
methods, which as a rule in other places 
only drive prostitution underground 
and submit the women engaged in 
prostitution to greater exploitation. 

The Soviet Union approached the 
problem of prostitution from the stand- 
point of protection of public health and 
as a social disease to be eliminated; 
and therefcre mobilized the medical 
profession, educators and other pub- 
lic agencies for a constructive program 
for the elimination of prostitution. One 
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of the novel approaches to the problem 
was that it did not penalize the prosti- 
tutes themselves but the male or fe- 
male who exploited prostitution in any 
way. 

Secondly, prophylactoriums were es- 
tablished. These were centers in the 
cities and towns which combined hos- 
pital treatment of physical ailments 
and neuroses with vocational training 
and general education. These centers 
undertook the rehabilitation of the 
women, fitting them for some trade or 
profession of social usefulness. The the- 
ory was that many women drift into 
prostitution due to unemployment and 
other economic pressures — lack of 
training etc. Particularly was that true 
in Russia where a great many women 
came from the villages to the cities 
completely unprepared for urban life. 

These measures produced results and 
sharply decreased the number of pros- 
titutes. Soviet statistics show that 
whereas before the Revolution there 
were in such centers as Moscow and 
Leningrad twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand prostitutes, in 1930 there were 
about 800 prostitutes in these cities. 

With the complete elimination of un- 
employment, coupled with complete 
political, social and economic equality 
of women in the USSR, with great 
opportunities open for women in every 
walk of life, prostitution as an institu- 
tion was eliminated. It is, of course, 
impossible to say that there are not 
here and there in the large cities iso- 
lated cases of prostitution, but most 
foreigners, correspondents and others 
have generally agreed that barring 
such isolated cases, prostitution has 
been eliminated. 


On Religion 


Question: I read a column by John 
Fisher, in which he mentions a Soviet 
publication, which according to him at- 
tacked religion. Is it true that religion 
is persecuted in the Soviet Union?— 
N. S. H., Pasadena, California. 


Answer: As is well known, all reli- 
gious groups and churches are free to 
function in the Soviet Union. There is 
complete freedom of conscience and 
everybody is allowed to worship ac- 
cording to his own free choice. These 
rights are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Union and are sup- 
ported by Soviet law. It is well known 
that the Moscow Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church has established 
schools and seminaries where function- 
aries of the church are trained. The 
same is true of other churches and 
religious groups in the Soviet Union. 

These rights of the church do not 





preclude the rights of agnostics or athe- 
ists in the Soviet Union to express their 
opinions in print concerning religious 
beliefs. Just as the freedom of the 
churches are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, so there are constitutional 
guarantees of the right of anti-religious 
propaganda. Incidentally such anti- 
religious propaganda is not peculiar to 
the Soviet Union alone. It exists in 
other countries, including the United 
States. The government of the Soviet 
Union and its laws protect the rights 
of believers and non-believers. 

We are sure that this is not news 
even to Mr. Fisher, and that his writing 
in this case is an attempt to revive an 
old bogey in the hope that it will pro- 
mote anti-Soviet feeling among his 
readers. We note that in the same ar- 
ticle, Mr. Fisher indulges in slander 
against the new Polish Republic. Such 
slanders are very reminiscent of the 
propaganda against the Soviet Union in 
the immediate post-Revolutionary pe- 
riod there—the slander concerning free 
love, sexual immorality and the like. 
The Soviet Union survived this and 
the assumption is that the Polish Re- 
public will also. 


On Personal Wealth 


Question: I have heard it repeatedly 
alleged that Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molo- 
tov are in possession of large proper- 
ties in the Soviet Union. Is this true? 
J. A. E., Los Angeles, California. 


Answer: Prime Minister Stalin and 
Deputy Prime Minister Molotov of the 
USSR do not personally possess large 
properties in the USSR. Their per- 
sonal possessions, whatever they may 
be, are limited to what they can ac- 
quire out of their earnings as public 
servants. In this respect they are no 
different from the millions of their 
countrymen, as it is well known that 
there is no private ownership of plants, 
factories, railroads, mines, banks or 
the like. All of these and any other 
wealth-producing properties belong to 
the people and are controlled by their 
government. Naturally the government 
puts suitable dwellings at the disposal 
of its leaders. 

Furthermore, no one is permitted 
to make a profit on the work of his 
fellowmen. This being so, no one, be 
he a leader or an official, could pos- 
sibly own wealth or properties from 
which he might derive unearned in- 
come and build up a personal fortune. 
Everyone in the Soviet Union gets paid 
according to the amount of work he 
performs and according to his skill. 
Any citizen is free to dispose of his or 
her earnings as he or she likes. 
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THE ARCTIC GROWS FRIENDLIER 


(Continued from page 11) 


the cause of unprecedented summer 
floods on tributaries of the Indigirka 
River, rising near the Pole of Cold in 
Yakutia, where there is virtually no 
rain or snow. Unable to find guides, 
as no Yakut known had ever followed 
the river to its source, Berman and his 
colleagues set forth on _ horseback. 
After two weeks, they discovered a 
completely unknown mountain range, 
95 miles long and 40 miles wide, with 
60 major peaks and glaciers where 
none had been believed to exist. The 
peaks, reaching 9,000 feet, are the 
highest, in the northeast of the Soviet 
mainland. The fearlessness of moun- 
tain goats in the presence of the Ber- 
man party indicated that they had 
never seen human beings before. The 
floods which led to the expedition 
were discovered to have resulted from 
melting of glaciers caused by the 
unusually warm summer that year. 

In 1947, the Academy of Sciences 
sent six expeditions to the zone of 
permanently frozen soil, which in- 
cludes most of the Arctic, and a great 
deal of sub-Arctic Siberia. One of these 
made an intensive study of soil forma- 
tion and plant development near the 
20-year-old lumber port of Igarka on 
the lower Yenisei, now a substantial 
town of 25,000, which is envisaged as 
one of the agricultural centers of the 
Far North. Important work was con- 
ducted by another party in resuscitat- 
ing micro-organisms that had lain 
dormant in the frozen soil in a state 
of suspended animation for tens of 
thousands of years. In 1947, too, the 
Institute of Ethnography equipped 
fourteen expeditions for long-term 
work among the most primitive Soviet 
peoples. One of them was to spend 
from two to three years among the 
Chukchi. One of the native nationali- 
ties of Siberia, the Yakuts of Mongol 
stock, had made such progress in the 
development and training of scientists, 
with Moscow’s aid, that a permanent 
base of the Academy of Sciences was 
founded there in 1947. 


Science is teaching men how to live 
in the Arctic, discover its riches and 
take them out. Aviation and the open- 
ing of the Arctic to the merchant 
marine are bringing men and their 
needs. The ships of the Arctic Sea 
Route have for a number of years been 
fueled by coal dug along its shores. To 
return to our prime example of Tiksi, 
no less than ten mines have been sunk 
into bituminous veins right there since 
the war. Brown coal comes from mines 
sunk at Sangar-Khai, up the Lena a 
few hundred miles, opened just before 
the war. 


When the United States was build- 
ing the Alcan Highway as a temporary 
gravel road, the USSR was building, 
also during the war, the 1,200-mile Pe 
chora Railroad. Pushing well past the 
Arctic Circle into the northeast corner 


of the European Arctic, this line opened 
the resources of a coal field greater than 
the Ukrainian Donbas. Two hundred 
lumber camps, mining settlements, rail- 
way hamlets and river ports were 
founded along this line during the war. 
In the four war years, three million 
tons of coal were dug here. During the 
war, Canada got oil out of Norman 
Wells, also high in the Arctic. But at 
the end of the war this vastly expen- 
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the Russian people them- 
selves are their own best 
advocate."" — Harrison 
Salisbury, former UP cor- 
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sive project was abandoned. At the 
end of the war, the Pechora coal field 
just really began to live. By Novem- 
ber, 1946, twenty mines were in opera- 
tion, of which the largest had an an- 
nual capacity of half a million tons. 
Output in 1945 was eleven times as 
high as the small beginning made be- 
fore the war, when the coal had to be 
floated down to the Arctic on barges, 
as along the Lena. But by 1950, Pe- 
chora output will be three times as 
high as in 1945. It will equal the out- 
put of the field at Karaganda in Cen- 
tral Asia, which has been the fourth 
largest Soviet source of coal until now. 
During these five years new mines 
with a total capacity of 7,700,000 tons 
per year will have been sunk. 

Today pig iron is not produced 
within a thousand miles of the Euro- 
pean Arctic, or, for that matter, within 
a thousand miles of the great indus- 
trial city of Leningrad, at the gateway 
to the Arctic. Now, with Pechora cok- 
ing coal available, a pig-iron-to-steel 
works is being built near where the 
railroad east from Leningrad meets 
that south from the Arctic. The iron 
ore will come from the Kola Peninsula 
near Murmansk. This will be for the 
European Arctic what Magnitogorsk 
was for the Urals and Siberia fifteen 
years ago. 

At the easternmost end of the So- 
viet Arctic the same thing is happen- 
ing. Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur, a city 
at the same latitude as Winnipeg, 
Canada, was utter uninhabited wilder- 
ness in 1932. By 1944, it had 127,000 
people, employed at a steel plant with 
open-hearth furnaces and a sheet-mill, 


Spanish Group 


RECENT performance of Alarcon’s 

The Three-Cornered Hat, at the 
Stanislavsky - Nemirovich - Danchenko 
Musical Theater, has been greeted as 
the beginning of a national Spanish 
theater in Moscow. Brilliantly pre- 
sented in the spirit of the nineteenth 
century Spanish classic, the play was 
adapted by Cesar Arconada, and the 
simple but striking set designed by Al- 
berto Sanchez. 

The actors were young Spanish loy- 
alists who live and work in Moscow 
and most of whom, as children, were 
rescued from Franco Spain. The audi- 
ence included some 1,500 other Mos- 
cow Spaniards—many wearing medals 
and decorations won in the war in the 
ranks of the Soviet Army—who are 
students, workers or engineers and 


_ professionals in the Soviet capi- 
tal. 


The Spaniards in Moscow have re- 
sponded warmly to Soviet efforts to 
preserve their national culture. The 
group producing The Three-Cornered 
Hat was organized three years ago 
among Spanish workers in the Aviak- 
him Factory in the capital. It now has 
about fifty members, of whom only 
four or five were professional theater 
people in their homeland. 

Heading the group are the writer 
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Forms 


a shipbuilding yard that had launched 
vessels of up to 8,000 tons, and a re- 
finery processing the oil of Sakhalin. 
By 1950, it will have a blast furnace 
in operation—earlier than the east-of- 
Leningrad plant—thus becoming fully 
independent industrially. 

So long as a Berman can find a 
mountain range where the foot of man 
has never trod, and modern crawler 
vehicles can set out to cover a com- 
pletely blank spot on the map, as they 
did on the Taimyr Peninsula two years 
ago, and new islands can be discovered 
in the Arctic Ocean, as has happened 
since the war, the romance of the 
Arctic remains. But when 235 babies 
can be born in a single town in a single 
year where it was unthinkable for a 
grown woman to go thirty years ago, 
then the Arctic has been bent to man’s 
will and made liveable. 


The best commentary on the Soviet 
achievement in the Arctic is the frank 
envy of current American writers on 
Alaska. Herbert Hilscher has a chap- 
ter titled “Are We Willing to Learn 
From Siberia?” in his book Alaska 
Now, published in 1948, when the cold 
war was at its hottest. His 8-page 
eulogy of Soviet development in the 
Far North ends as follows: “When our 
national government does as_intelli- 
gent and as scientific a job of investi- 
gation, research and social engineering 
in Alaska as the USSR has done in 
Siberia, a long-range picture for the 
development of the Northland will 
come into sharp focus. . . . Perhaps 
we will be visionary enough to take 
the best of the Soviet system of social 
engineering and apply it to Alaska.” 


Theater 


Cesar Arconada; a professional direc- 
tor, Virgilio Llanos; a prominent Span- 
ish stage designer, Alberto Sanchez; 
and an amateur director, Francisco 
Navarro, who is a locksmith at the 
plant. The director of the theater is 
Luis Balaguer. 

Outstanding performances were given 
by Conchita Brufau (who offstage is 
an aviation engineer) in the role of 
the wife of the Corregidor; by Martha 
Gonzalez (a student at the Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute) as Frasquita, 
the Miller’s wife; by Valia Santo and 
Jose Dominguez (both workers at the 
Boretz Factory) as the Corregidor and 
the Miller; and by Sotoka (a tailor) as 
the Corregidor’s confidant, Gorduna. 


THE ARTAMANOV BUSINESS, by 
Maxim Gorky, new translation by 
Alec Brown. The Novel Library, 
Pantheon Books, New York, 344 pp., 
$1.75. 


HIS NOVEL, which ranks among 

Gorky’s best, was never published 
in America before. The new transla- 
tion this edition offers is an improve- 
ment over an older English version, 
now out of print. A classic of Russian 
realism, it throws a vivid light on life 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
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Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
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SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
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music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


Coming 
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Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In brilliant color. 
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IS A CRIME 
(Continued from page 9) 


stitutions. In place of the old ambiguous 
phrase, a Russian Jew, there arose a 
new conception, that of the Soviet Jew. 

Most recent writing on the Jews of 
the Soviet Union fails to recognize this 
profound change in their attitude to- 
wards their Soviet motherland. When 
of Jewish source, it is often marked 
by traces of the old “superiority com- 
plex,” as, for instance, when absurd 
complaints are made that new restric- 
tions had been imposed on Soviet Jews 
to limit their activities. 

The truth is that there are, and could 
be, no such restrictions in the Soviet 
Union. Administrative anti-Semitism 
would render a Soviet official, however 
highly placed, liable to criminal prose- 
cution, in the same way that a private 
citizen may be brought before the 
courts for anti-Semitism in social life. 

In all branches of Soviet life, Jews 
face keener competition than they did 
during the first decade after the Revo- 
lution. The non-Jewish peoples, includ- 
ing the Russians, have advanced intel- 
lectually, and technically by leaps and 
bounds. There was a time, before 1917, 
when Poles and Jews practically mo- 
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nopolized non-agricultural work in 
Byelo-Russia, when Russians, Poles 
and Jews outnumbered Ukrainians in 
the administration of business in their 
native land, when there were far more 
Germans, Poles and Jews at Peters- 
burg University than Russians. 

Yet even when this factor is taken 
into consideration, it will be found that 
there is no foundation for the charge 
that Soviet Jews hold less prominent 
positions than their numbers or capa- 
bilities justify. There are at least five 
Jews in the Council of Ministers, hold- 
ing such important portfolios as Vice- 
Premiership (Kaganovich), Ministry of 
State Control (Mekhlis), Ministry of 
Agricultural Machinery (Vannikov) 
Ministry of Building Enterprises Ma- 
chinery (Yudin), Ministry of Military 
and Naval Construction (Ginsburg). 
Their proportion in the Government 
and in most of its offices, in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and research institutes, 
in management of industry and in trad- 
ing enterprises is higher than the pro- 
portion of Jews in the total popula- 
tion of USSR. But in over seven years 
I have spent in the Soviet Union, I 
have never heard a breath of criticism 
about this state of affairs. 

Considering that until the Revolution 
Jews were not permitted to reside 
in the Urals, the Donbas or Central 
Russia where the metallurgical indus- 
tries were mostly located, they have 
made amazing progress in the works. 

Let us examine some of the specific 
statements made about Soviet Jewry. 
It has been said that the Soviet authori- 
ties singled out Byelo-Russian and 
Ukrainian Jews for evacuation in 1941 
because they were technicians; in 
other words that the motive in rescuing 
Jews from the advancing Germans was 
one of material interest. 

This is slanderous nonsense. In the 
first place, the Jews of those regions 
were if anything rather less technically 
advanced than the Russian, Byelo-Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian workers. In the 
second, evacuation was for the most 
part planned not on racial lines but 
according to enterprises. The sugges- 
tion that Jewish employees in the Don- 
bas or in the Kharkov enterprises were 





































considered as any different from Rus- 
sian or Ukrainian is without any foun- 
dation. There were, however, instances 
where Jews were given priority in use 
of limited transportation, on the ground 
that they would suffer most from the 
Hitlerites. , 

Equally baseless is the charge that 
Jewish evacuees were discriminated 
against when they wished to return 
from Soviet Asia to European Russia. 
The fact is that the return of evacuees 
was “staggered” according to the pro- 
gress of rehabilitation in liberated ter- 
ritories. In almost every town houses 
formerly occupied by Jews were razed 
to the ground by the Germans. It 
would have been sheer folly to have 
permitted an uncontrolled flow of pop- 
ulation back to these ruined places. All 
the same when I visited Kiev in 1945, 
within three months of the end of the 
war, I found its Jewish theater reestab- 
lished and a substantial proportion of 
its surviving Jews back. 

The far graver accusation has been 
made that so much anti-Semitism had 
been stirred up in German-occupied 
Ukraine that the Soviet Government 
has had to take it into account and is, 
in fact, compromising with it in its 
appointments. This is on a par with the 
statement that the Soviet intelligentsia 
had become prejudiced. 

Both charges are pure invention. 

The appointment of Lazar Kagano- 
vich to the general secretaryship of the 
Ukraine Communist Party—a post then, 
as again now, held by Russian-born 
Nikita Khrushchev—at a time when 
deviations from the collective-farm 
statutes were being corrected, should 
have been enough to dispose of the 
false theory that the Russian authori- 
ties had become sensitive to anti- 
Semitic opinion. 

In only one part of the Ukraine was 
it found necessary to eradicate anti- 
Semitism. That was in the Western 
territories formerly occupied by the 
Poles and the Magyars and for some 
time after liberation terrorized by the 
fascist groups raiding from Poland 
until they sought refuge in the Ameri- 
can zones of Austria and Germany. 
Anti-Semitism was disposed of by the 

























same means applied to illiteracy and 
superstition—by education. 

After the most searching inquiries 
made here I] have found no shred of 
evidénce to support the statement that 
direct propaganda to prevent the ap- 
pearance of anti-Semitism has been con- 
sidered necessary since the war. 

It has been alleged that the authori- 
ties deliberately omit the word “Jew” 
from orders and citations in contrast to 
the policy towards other minority 
groups. 

The truth is that nationality is never 
referred to in any such citations. When 
a group of citizens of one of the Repub- 
lics or autonomous regions is listed 
for decorations, usually on the occa- 
sion of some anniversary, no distinction 
is made in the list between nationali- 
ties. For instance, when many inhabi- 
tants of Byelo-Russia were decorated 
recently on the occasion of that repub- 
lic’s 30th birthday, there were Jews 
and Russians among them, but no at- 
tention was called to this. 


It has been alleged that Jewish cul- 
tural activities are moribund, that the 
synagogues are falling into disrepair. 
It is a shocking fact that blame is placed 
on Russia for the consequences of the 
German crimes against Soviet Jewry. 
Soviet Jews, themselves, reject the im- 
plications of these allegations. They 
resent bitterly the suggestion, too, that 
one reason for the alleged discrimina- 
tion against them is that their loyalty 
is suspected because of their “interna- 
tional connections.” Soviet Jews are 
second to none in their loyalty to a 
State which has liberated them from 
the worst indignities the Jews ever 
suffered before Hitler’s emergence. The 
truth is that as Jews have left their 
previous isolation within the Pale, they 
have increasingly acquainted them- 
selves with Russian culture and the 
Russian language. Many of them see 
no sense in reading Russian literature 
through the medium of Yiddish. On 
the other hand, there is an increasing 
demand among Soviet Jews for their 
national literature, classical and con- 
temporary, and this, of course, is read 
in the original. 

As for synagogues, Jewish believers 
enjoy the same rights as any other 
groups. Local authorities are obliged 
to accept their applications for a place 
to worship in, provided they can guar- 
antee to maintain it. If the synagogues 
of some Ukrainian towns are empty, 
the dreadful reason is to be read on 
the monuments that crown the com- 
mon graves in the fields where the 
Germans massacred those who used to 
worship in them. 

It is a distasteful task to answer the 
scurrilous charge that the Russian peo- 
ple have become anti-Semitic. It is part 
and parcel of the campaign to under- 
mine the prestige this country has won 
by transforming itself from a land 
whose name was synonymous with anti- 
Semitism of the most brutal kind into 
one where public opinion accepts as 
a matter of course that anti-Semitism of 
the mildest character is a serious crime. 
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MORE LIGHT ON ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


(Continued from page 8) 


tells the Polish Ambassador in late May 
of 1938 that he would be “very pleased” 
if “he could tell the Soviets that France 
does not need their assistance.” The 
Warsaw Colonels refuse to consider 
even economic aid from the USSR 
against the Nazi Reich, and later bestir 
themselves vigorously to share in the 
spoils of Czechoslovakia. Goering tells 
the Polish Ambassador in August, 1938, 
that “In the event of a Soviet-Polish 
conflict Germany could not remain neu- 
tral and refrain from rendering assist- 
ance to Poland. ... The Reich’s interest 
is concentrated primarily on putting an 
end to Bolshevik activities. On the 
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other hand Poland, in his opinion, 
might have certain interests in Russia, 
for example, in the Ukraine.” Here is 
Ambassador Josef Lipski telling Rib- 
bentrop (September 26, 1938) that if 
Polish demands on Prague are not sat- 
isfied, ‘resort to force is not precluded,” 
whether Germany invades Sudeten- 
land or occupies it peacefully. 

The sell-out of Czechoslovakia by the 
British and French Cabinets here re- 
ceives further documentation. Follow- 
ing the betrayal, Edward Raczynski re- 
ports to Warsaw from London (Decem- 
ber 16, 1938) that “a conflict in Eastern 
Europe which threatened in one way 
or another to embroil Germany and 
Russia is universally and subconscious- 
ly regarded here as the ‘lesser evil’ 
capable of deferring the menace to the 
Empire and its overseas components for 
a longer period. . . . The Premier is 
particularly careful to avoid doing any- 
thing to oppose Germany’s designs in 


the East.” As early as July 10, 1938, . 


Dirksen is telling the Wilhelmstrasse 
(where, however, his later advice is 
consistently ignored by Ribbentrop) 
that the British government “has come 
nearer to understanding the most essen- 
tial points of the major demands ad- 
vanced by Germany with respect to ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union from the de- 
cision of the destinies of Europe.” 
Dirksen’s papers deal in some detail 
with the efforts of the Chamberlain 
Cabinet in the summer of 1939 to 
achieve an accord with Hitler through 
secret negotiations conducted by Sir 
Horace Wilson—all of which gave a du- 
bious character to the British “guaran- 
tee” to Poland and an almost fraudulent 
character to the simultaneous negotia- 
tions with Moscow for an alliance. La- 
borite Charles Roden Buxton (speak- 
ing, to be sure, informally and unoffi- 
cially) tells Dirksen on August 1, 1939, 
that Britain is fully prepared to “re- 
spect the German spheres of interest in 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe. A 
consequence of this would be that Great 
Britain would renounce the guarantees 
she gave to certain states in the Ger- 
man sphere of interest. Great Britain 
further promises to influence France to 
break her alliance with the Soviet 
Union ... and to give up the present 
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negotiations for a pact with the Soviet 
Union.” 

Dirksen makes it quite clear in these 
notes, dispatches, and letters that his 
own Government could have “made a 
deal” with London, even as late as 
August, 1939, on simple terms: a Ger- 
man pledge to respect the integrity of 
the British Empire, and a British pledge 
to give Germany a free hand in the 
East. Such a deal would have involved 
German participation in the joint ex- 
ploitation of African colonies, new car- 
tel arrangements between Tory and 
Nazi industrialists, and possibly a large 
British loan to the Reich as a means of 
maintaining full employment and full 
production in the event of a diminution 
of expenditures on armaments. It might 
even have involved (according to Am- 
bassador Henderson, in documents long 
since published) an Anglo-German al- 
liance which would inevitably; in the 
context of the time, have been anti-So- 
viet in purpose. But the indispensable 
condition insisted upon by London was 
that Hitler refrain from open use of 
armed violence to attain his ends. The 
condition was, after a fashion, observed 
in the destruction of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. It was not observed in 
the destruction of Poland. Hence all 
Dirksen’s dreams were demolished—be- 
cause his superiors were hypnotized by 
the fascist vision of world hegemony 
and were caught in the toils of a self- 
strangulating capitalism which could 
not function without war and conquest. 

This was clearly understood in Mos- 
cow. It was not understood in London 
and Paris until too late. Moscow con- 
sistently championed collective resist- 
ance to Fascist aggression. London and 
Paris hoped to bribe Hitler to refrain 
from force and, failing this, to deflect 
Nazi barbarism away from themselves 
and against Russia. The Anglo-French 
leaders therefore refused to come to 
terms with the USSR;. and left the 
Kremlin no choice but to buy time by 
coming to terms with Berlin. The ulti- 
mate result was not:the “annihilation 
of Bolshevism,” so long promised by the 
Axis Powers and so fondly anticipated 
by the leaders of the Western democ- 
racies, but the ruination of the Western 
democracies, the destruction of the Axis 
Powers, and the extension of ‘Bolshe- 
vism” to the Elbe and the Adriatic. 

This outcome of pre-war folly con- 
tinues to be viewed with alarm and hor- 
ror by post-war leaders in Paris, Lon- 
don and Washington. New efforts must 
therefore be made in 1948-49, as in 
1918-19 and in 1938-39, to consummate 
the “annihilation of Bolshevism.” The 
new efforts will, of course, fail, as the 
earlier efforts failed. When this is real- 
ized, the Western Powers will come to 
terms with the USSR, as they could 
have done, and obviously should have 
done, in 1919 and in 1939. Their refusal 
to do so earlier led to incalculable trag- 
edy. Their refusal to do so now will 
lead to even greater tragedy. History 
does, after all, teach some “lessons.” 
The most fateful question confronting 
the West today is whether the lessons 
can be learned. 
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